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CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF GENERAL WAYNE’S 
TREATY OF GREENVILLE, AUG. 38, 1895. 


PRAYER BY REV. JOHN Poyntz TYLER. 


O God, who art the blessed Potentate, the King of kings 
and the Lord of lords, the Almighty Ruler of nations, we adore 
and magnify Thy glorious name for all the great things which 
Thou hast done for us. We render Thee thanks for the goodly 
heritage which Thou hast given unto us, for the civil and relig- 
ious privileges which we enjoy, and for the multiplied manifes- 
tations of Thy favor towards us. We thank Thee for this fair 
land which Thou hast given and preserved to us. Grant that we 
may show our thankfulness for these Thy mercies by living in 
reverence of Thy almighty power and dominion, in humble re- 
liance on Thy goodness and mercy, and in whole obedience to 
Thy righteous laws. Preserve, we beseech Thee, to our coun- 
try the blessings of peace; restore them to nations deprived 
of them, and secure them to all the places of the earth. May 
the kingdom of the Prince of Peace come and reign in the hearts 
and lives of men. We implore Thy blessing on all in legislative, 
judicial and executive authority, that they may have grace, wis- 
dom and understanding so to discharge their duties as most ef- 
fectually to promote Thy glory, the interest of true religion and 


virtue, and the peace, good order and welfare of this state and 
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nation. Continue, O Lord, to prosper our institutions for the 
promotion of sound learning, the diffusion of virtuous education, 
and the advancement of christian truth, and of the perpetuity 
and prosperity of Thy Church. Change, we beseech Thee, every 
evil heart of unbelief. Save us from the guilt of abasing the 
privileges of prosperity to luxury and licentiousness, lest we pro- 
voke Thy just judgment. O, Lord of our salvation, may we 
offer. our souls and bodies a living sacrifice to Thee who hast 
preserved and redeemed us through Jesus Christ our Lord, on 
whose merits we alone humbly rely for the forgiveness of our 
sins and the acceptance of our service. Almighty God, whose 
kingdom is everlasting and power infinite, have mercy upon 
this whole land and so rule the hearts of Thy servants, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Governor of this State, and all 
others in authority, that they may above all things seek Thy 
honor and glory, and that we, and all the people, duly considering 
whose authority they bear, may thankfully and obediently honor 
them in Thee and for Thee, according to Thy blessed. Word and 
ordinance, through Jesus Christ our Lord, who with Thee and 
the Holy Ghost liveth and reigneth, ever one God, world without 
end. And now may the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing, be amongst us and remain with us forever, and may 
the blessing of God Almighty, the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, be amongst us and remain with us always. Amen. 
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ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR McKINLEY. 
DELIVERED AT GREENVILLE, OHIO, Aucust 8, 1895. 


(INTRODUCTION By J. R. Knox: — The people of Ohio like 
to see their Governor, the soldiers of the army like to see their 
old comrade, everybody wants to see McKinley, and I have the 
pleasure now, fellow citizens, of presenting to you Governor Mc- 
Kinley of Ohio, who will now address you.) 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Your president has said that the people of Ohio want to see 
the Governor of their state. I heartily reciprocate that feeling 
when I say that the Governor of Ohio wants to see the people of 
Ohio. It affords me special pleasure, to be present and rejoice 
with you here to-day. It is pleasant, not only to meet on this 
listoric ground and occasion, but both a privilege and pleasure 
to have the opportunity to attest my respect and veneration for 
the brave men and noble women who were the pioneer settlers 
of Ohio and of the great Northwest. It is not too eulogistic for 
us to claim that no better or purer people ever laid the founda- 
tions of society and government at any other time or place in 
all the world’s history. Certainly the record of the pioneers of 
Ohio from 1788 to 1803 is a broad heritage, a priceless legacy, 
for any commonwealth to enjoy. Seldom has a great community 
been established under circumstances more adverse, nor with 
greater cost in blood and suffering, privation and toil, than at- 
tended the erection of the state of Ohio in what was then a sav- 
age and unbroken wilderness from the river to the lake. It is 
fitting that we should rejoice that it is now so great and so pros- 
perous and everywhere celebrated as perhaps the fairest and most 
beautiful land anywhere to be found in our majestic common 
country. 

But not to us of the present day is the praise and gratitude 
due, but to the grand men of that historic age, which produced 
a Washington, a Wayne, a St. Clair, a Putnam, a Cutler, a 
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Symmes, a Worthington, a Tiffin and a Meigs, and the hosts of 
other illustrious patriots whose name and fame are indissolubly 
linked with the history of Ohio and their common country. No 
lack, my fellow-citizens, was in our primal stock, no weakling 
founders builded there. They were the men of Plymouth Rock, 
the Puritan, and the Cavalier. To them let us give the honor 
and tribute for the courage and sacrifice which made us all we 
are to-day. 

The centennial anniversary we meet to celebrate is of far 
more than local or mere state interest. If we may judge events 
by their subsequent results, we can heartily agree with the his- 
torians that the signing of the treaty of peace at Greenville on 
August 3rd, 1795, was the most important event necessary to per- 
manent settlement and occupation in the existence of the whole 
Northwest territory. Indeed, its good effects far outstretched 
even the boundaries of that great domain. The campaign which 
preceded it is justly said by Atwater in his clean history of Ohio 
to have subdued the whole Indian territory from Florida to the 
northern lakes. The power of the savages to stop the onward 
march of civilization was broken, and the soil of Ohio was prac- 
tically free from Indian outbreaks and outrages, from which the 
struggling settlements had severely suffered for more than seven 
years. It is, my countrymen, at this remote period difficult to 
conceive the unprotected state of the frontiersmen a century ago. 
We too little appreciate their sacrifices. From the first settle- 
ment at Marietta until Wayne’s great victory there was not a day 
and scarce an hour when the few white inhabitants over a wide 
region of the wilderness were not in constant danger of massacre 
by the Indians. They intercepted almost every boat that passed 
up the Ohio river. They picked off the few farmers who ven- 
tured to attempt to level the forests or cultivate the soil beyond 
the close proximity of the block house, and emboldened by their 
success, frequently attacked the garrisons themselves. They 
were constantly inspired to attack the Americans, not only by 
the Indians themselves and their principal chiefs, but by almost 
equally cruel and vindictive British and Canadian officers of De- 
troit, and at other lake posts still occupied by them. So numer- 
ous were these affrays and massacres and murders that it is as- 
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sumed by one writer that twenty thousand men, women and chil- 
dren were killed by the Indians before they finally abandoned the 
attempt to prevent the occupation of Ohio by the white people. 

They had viewed the coming of the whites from the first 
with distrust, but it was not until 1790 that the lurking dangers 
had become so great, from the constant watchfulness and treach- 
erous attacks of the Indians, that literally a reign of terror pos- 
sessed all the settlements. In September, 1790, General Josiah 
Harmar, then chief lieutenant of the United States Army, made 
a raid into the Indian country, as the whole territory northwest of 
the Ohio was then properly called. This expedition was unsuc- 
cessful and also resulted in the annihilation of his command. 

So terrible were the perils to which the people of the frontier 
were now exposed that they attracted the attention of the whole 
country, of Congress and the President. President Washington 
had in person witnessed all the horrors of savage warfare, and 
persuaded Congress in 1791 to authorize him to raise a regiment 
of regulars and two of volunteers for a campaign of six months 
against the Indians. The command of this army was intrusted 
to General Arthur St. Clair, the Governor of the Northwest terri- 
tory, and late in October, 1791, he advanced with a large force 
upon the hostile savages whose principal villages were upon the 
Miami and Wabash rivers. The army had reached a point about 
twenty-three miles north of this city in its toilsome march 
through the wilderness, when it was surprised by a large body 
of Indians and routed with great loss and confusion. More than 
half the army was killed or captured. The engagement occurred 
November 4th, 1791, and the horde of victorious Indians was led 
by the noted chiefs Blue Jacket and Little Turtle, and Girty, the 
renegade. The shattered remains of St. Clair’s army retreated 
to the walls of Fort Jefferson, or to within about fifty miles of 
the present city of Hamilton. Nearly half the settlers of the ter- 
ritory had entered upon this fatal campaign, and so terrible was 
the loss and panic attending the defeat that all the settlements 
of the Miami country, except those in the immediate vicinity of 
the forts, were almost entirely abandoned. Many of the retreat- 
ing soldiers continued their flight into Kentucky, and it is said 
that the Indians were so emboldened by their great victory that 
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they even ventured by night into the streets of Cincinnati to spy 
cut the exposure of the town and the best points from which to 
make an attack upon Fort Washington. 

The situation of the frontier was critical in the extreme, but 
it was nearly a year before the national government took any de- 
cisive measures for the punishment of the Indians. Meanwhile, 
constant attacks were made upon them with varying success 
whenever opportunity presented. Negotiations for peace were 
attempted time and time again, but all failed. Negotiations for 
peace were again attempted by a commission appointed by the 
President, consisting of Benjamin Lincoln, Beverly Randolph 
and Timothy Pickering, but the hostile savages could not be 
brought to satisfactory terms. Further military operations and 
expeditions into the Indian country were attempted by Colonel 
Wilkinson and General Charles Scott, who rendered excellent 


* services in the western frontier wars. These were not entirely 


without success, but they gave no permanent relief to the imper- 
iled settlements. The people of the country were weary of the 
distress and bloody massacres of the Ohio Valley, and yet a few 
opposed further preparations for the prosecution of the war upon 
the Indians. Indeed, so disheartened was the country that it 
was even proposed by a few timid members of Congress to aban- 
don the whole of the Northwest territory and make the Ohio 
river the northern bounds of the United States. What an inex- 
cusable and criminal blunder this would have been. In these 
fears, however, President Washington fortunately did not share, 
and the national government gradually began gathering men and 
supplies for a new expedition into the Miami country. The rep- 
utation of the nation was at stake and a third defeat could not 
be contemplated or permitted. 

On April 17th, 1792, General Anthony Wayne was ap- 
pointed by Washington to command this expedition. He was 
then the Commander-in-chief of all the armies of the United 
States, and enjoyed not only great reputation as a soldier, but 
the confidence of the country as a brave and fearless and ener- 
getic man. In a hasty and necessarily very imperfect sketch 
like this his heroic services and fame in the Revolution can only 


be mentioned. One of his biographers happily describes him as 
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a “born soldier,” and says that such was his aptitude and dili- 
gence that in six weeks after the fight at Lexington and Con- 
cord he had organized the volunteers of Chester county so per- 
fectly that they had more the appearance of a veteran than of a 
militia regiment. With this command he accompanied General 
Sullivan in his ill-fated expedition to Canada in 1776, and, al- 
though wounded, effected the retreat that saved the American 
army both from capture and serious loss. At Brandywine he 
commanded a brigade, and at Germantown he led a division in 
the thickest fight, receiving two wounds and a horse killed under 
him. At Monmouth his conduct was marked with particular ap- 
proval by Washington, while his capture of Stony Point in 1779 
was one of the most brilliant exploits of the Revolution. At the 
commencement of the attack Wayne was struck on the head by a 
musket ball and sank to the ground. Instantly recovering him- 
self, he arose on one knee and exclaimed, “March on! carry me 
into the fort, I will die at the head of this column.” For this he 
received the thanks of, and a gold medal from, the Congress of the 
United States. His attack upon Fort Lee in 1780 was equally 
brave but not so fortunate; while in 1781 he rendered the most 
important service in quelling a revolt against the Pennsylvania 
troops to the great advantage of the country and the entire satis- 
faction of the discouraged troops. At Green Springs, Virginia, 
he was again wounded, but succeeded by his splendid tactics in 
rustrating Cornwallis and saving La Fayette’s army. He was 
actively engaged in the investment and capture of Yorktown. 
Toward the close of revolutionary days he was again in active 
command, and was soon after sent to Georgia to re-establish the 
supremacy of the United States there. He completely defeated 
the British, the Tories, and the Indians, and compelled them to 
retire to and within the garrison at Savannah. For this great 
service the state of Georgia subsequently made him a large grant 
of land, upon. which he went to live in 1789. He had the su- 
preme satisfaction of receiving the capitulations of the British 
garrisons both at Savannah and Charleston; and was made Ma- 
jor-General in 1793, at a time when sickness compelled him to 
retire temporarily from the army, but not until after hostilities 
had entirely ceased. 
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In civil life he was a member of the council of the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania, and was also elected to the convention 
which framed the constitution of that state. When he returned 
to Georgia he was elected to Congress in 1790, but his seat was 
contested and at last declared vacant. Disgusted with politics, 
he returned to the army with greater zeal and ardor than ever, 
determined at all hazards to achieve complete success, 

Instead of proceeding precipitately into this disturbed terri- 
tory, he spent nearly a year in collecting and drilling his men. 
Meanwhile the commissioners of the government exhausted 
every effort for peace. But all such efforts were unavailing. In 
September, 1793, General Wayne had so organized his army 
that by rapid marches he advanced up the valley of the Great 
Miami to Fort Jefferson and thence proceeded to establish a 
strongly fortified camp for the winter headquarters and called 
the place Greenville. From that point he advanced to the scene 
ot St. Clair’s defeat and here built another stockade, which he 
named Fort Recovery. He pushed on through the wilderness, 
during the following summer, driving the Indians before him to 
the junction of the Auglaize and Maumee rivers. Here he con- 
structed in the very heart of the Indian country a very strong 
and scientifically arranged work which he styled, in intrepidity, 
Fort Defiance. The Indians had entirely failed to surprise him 


and did not dare to stand before his brave and well-disciplined - 


troops. They vainly assailed Fort Recovery on June 30th, 1794, 
with great loss and slaughter. They realized they must at last 
fight one who, they were clear to see, deserved their own titles, 
“The Wind,” “The Tornado,” and “The Warrior who never 
sleeps.” Having finished Fort Defiance, Wayne. again pressed 
forward to what are called the Rapids of the Miami and here 
built Fort Wayne. His army consisted now of 2,000 regulars and 
1100 riflemen under command of General Scott. On August 13th 
he sent a pacific message to the Indians, urging them to come into 
camp and enter a permanent and lasting peace with the United 
States. They did not come. Encouraged by assurances of assist- 
ance from the British, the Indians, contrary to the advice of their 
chieftain, declined all these overtures. General Wayne immediately 
prepared for battle andon August 2othattacked the savages almost 
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within the range of the guns of the British forts. The Indian 
forces amounted to fully 2,000 braves, the resistance was stub- 
born, but they were at length compl<tely routed and driven more 
than two miles through the woods with great slaughter until 
within pistol shot of the British garrison. Their houses, corn, 
and personal effects were completely destroyed throughout the 
whole country, on both sides of the Miami, for a distance of fifty 
miles. General Wayne in his offic‘al report to the President said, 
“The horde of savages abandoned themselves to flight, dispers- 
ing with terror and shame, leaving our victorious army in full 
and quiet possession of the field.” 

The army returned to Greenville, where it again went into 
winter quarters, and here the humble and subdued Indians soon 
began to arrive to ask for peace upon any terms which their re- 
cent conqueror might dictate. Early in January, 1795, measures 
were taken to assemble all the tribes of the Northwest to Green- 
ville, and the following June the council began between General 
Wayne, acting for the United States, and some 1100 chiefs, rep- 
resenting the twelve principal tribes of the West. After six 
weeks deliberation the treaty was signed. The Indians relin- 
quished practically all control of the soil of Ohio, with certain 
small and unimportant reservations along the Auglaize, St. 
Marys, Sandusky and Miami rivers. 

Washington was quick to recognize the importance and ex- 
cellence of Wayne’s services, and cordially commended them in 
a public letter of thanks and in his following message to Con- 
gress. Wayne visited the city of Philadelphia late in 1795, and 
his entering into that city was like the conqueror triumphal. 
Business was suspended and he was conducted through the 
streets amidst the ringing of bells, the roaring of cannons, and 
the acclamations of the grateful people. Congress, then in ses- 
sion in that city, unanimously adopted resolutions highly com- 
mendatory of the General and the whole army. There could not 
have been a more gratifying or spontaneous outburst of public 
admiration than was shown to General Wayne after the signing 
of the Treaty of Greenville one hundred years ago. On every 
hand Wayne was greeted as a public benefactor and a hero and 
was given the most pleasant evidences of the high appreciation 
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by people and government of the important services he had ren~ 
dered to his country. 

Besides putting an end to a brutal and bloody war, waged 
without respect for age or sex throughout our western territory, 
his success had the effect of quieting Indian disturbances both 
north and south, of opening to the civilized population the fertile 
region which had been the theatre of the late hostilities, and 
eventually added much greater territory equally inviting to set- 
tlement and culture. A further and most useful effect was to 
allay the agitated feeling at home, for the disastrous defeat of 
Harmar and St. Clair had gone far to shake the confidence of 
the people in the executive branch of the federal government. 

Abroad Wayne’s services were equally beneficial to the 
United States, for they hastened the execution of the pending 
negotiations with Great Britain by which the American posts, so. 
long and so stubbornly held by the British, were at last given up. 

He was appointed sole commissioner to treat with the 
Northwestern Indians. He soon returned to the West, but his. 
life of singular activity and usefulness was soon to come to a. 
close. After a prompt and faithful discharge of his new duties, 
he died at or near the humble log cabin which was his home at. 
Presque Isle, on the shores of the lake, now Erie, Pennsylvania, 
in December, 1796, at the comparatively young age of fifty-two. 
His last request was that of a soldier. He asked that his remains. 
be buried under the flag staff of the old fort at Erie. Here they 
remained until 1809, when they were conveyed to Chester county 
and buried with all the honors of war by his late companions in 
arms, The Pennsylvania State Society of the Cincinnati. 

Wayne, my fellow citizens, was in every way a most remark- 
able soldier. To my mind he was more like the dashing Phil. 
Sheridan than any other great military chieftain in our history. 
He was called Mad Anthony, not on account of his imprudence, 
but because of his mad zeal for his country (and I wish we had 
more of it now), and for his wonderful bravery in every engage- 
ment. Grant said that Sheridan never needed but one command, 
and that was, “to go in,” and he went in and always won. Wash- 
ington had the same supreme confidence in Wayne and is said 
to have spoken sadly of his death in the full vigor of life, in the 
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noontide of glory, and in the midst of a most splendid usefulness, 
On the other hand, Wayne’s confidence in Washington and his 
obedience to him were without limitation or bound. It was this 
trust and love that led the brusque old soldier once to say to 
Washington, when asked by him if he would accept the com- 
mand of a most perilous expedition: “If your Excellency will 
plan it, I will undertake to storm hell itself.” The language 
was emphatic but in no sense profane, nor the expression of a 
man who was deficient in respect for piety and religion. It was 
simply a natural outburst of admiration for his old General, for 
whom he would have cheerfully died at any time. 

My fellow citizens, of such stuff true heroes are made, and 
leaders that seldom fail. It is said that on the morning of the 
battle of Fallen Timbers William Henry Harrison, of the staff of 
General Wayne, said to his commander, “General Wayne, I am. 
afraid you will go into this battle and forget to give me the neces-. 
sary field orders.” “Perhaps I may,” General Wayne replied, 
“but if I do, recollect the standing order of the day is to charge. 
all the rascals with the bayonet.” 

As characteristic of this illustrious soldier, I want specially 
to call your attention to the correspondence which passed be- 
tween him and the commander of the British post on the banks. 
of the Maumee one hundred years ago. Wayne’s letter has the 
genuine American ring. It is firm, fearless and aggressive. It 
is the language of a brave man engaged in a great and holy 
cause. It has the true American spirit, and I wish we had more: 
of it now. . : 

“Miami River, August 21st, 1794.” (I read a letter now 
from the British commander to General Wayne. He says): 
“Sir: The army of the United States of America said to be un- 
der your command have taken post on the banks of the Miami 
for upwards of the last twenty-four ‘hours, almost within the 
reach of the guns of this fort, which, being a post belonging to 
his Majesty, the King of Great Britain, occupied by his Majesty’s 
troops, and which I have the honor to command, it becomes my 
duty to inform myself as speedily as possible in what light I am 
to view your making such near approach to this British garrison.. 
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Signed, William Campbell, commanding a British post on the 
banks of the Miami.” ; 

To that letter old General Wayne replied: “I have received 
your letter of this day.” (He didn’t wait until the next day). “I 
have received your letter of this day requiring from me the mo- 
tives which have moved the army under my command to the po- 
sition they at present command. Without questioning the au- 
thority or the propriety, sir, of your interrogatory, I think I may 
without breach of decorum observe to you that, were you entitled 
to an answer, the most full and satisfactory one was announced 
to you from the muzzle of my gun yesterday. I have the honor 
to be, sir, yours with great respect, Anthony Wayne, Major-Gen- 
eral, Commander-in-chief of the armies of the United States.” 

To me one of the greatest benefits of the Treaty of Green- 
ville has always seemed that it opened wide the gateway of op- 
portunity to the free and easy settlement of the great West. 
Other Indian wars and outbreaks there were, but none so for- 
midable after that great treaty was signed. The immense flood 
of emigrants that poured into Ohio found happy and peaceful 
homes on the old hunting grounds and in the Indian villages of 
the Northwest, and from them has descended a sturdy people, 
whose pluck and enterprise and energy have never been surpassed 
anywhere in the United States. 

Mr. President, Greenville may justly congratulate herself 
that she is the site where the treaty was signed, that her name 
and fame are forever linked with its history. Let us keep alive 
those precious memories of the past and instill into the minds of 
the young the lessons of the stirring patriotism and devotion to 
duty of the men who were the first to establish here the authority 
of the Republic and founded on eternal principles its free and 
noble institutions. The centuries may come, the centuries may 
go, but their fame will survive forever on this historic ground. 

The day thrills with ‘historic interest. It is filled with stir- 
ring memories, and recalls the struggles of the past for peace, 
and the majesty of constitutional government. It is most fitting 
to celebrate this anniversary. It marks an epoch in our civiliza- 


‘tion. One hundred years ago Indian hostilities were suppressed 


and the compact of peace concluded between the government 
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and the Indians, which made the great Northwest the undisputed 
territory of the United States, and what was once a dense wilder- 
ness inhabited by barbarous tribes is now the home of a happy 
and progressive people, and the center of as high an order of 
civilization as is to be found anywhere in the world. 

It is a great thing to make history. The men who partici- 
pated in the Indian wars won victories for civilization and man- 
kind. And these victories all of us are enjoying to-day. Noth- 
ing, therefore, could be more appropriate than that this great 
section of the country, which a century ago was the theatre of 
war, should pause to celebrate the stirring events of those times 
and the peace which followed, and do honor to the brave men 
who participated in them. 

It is a rich inheritance to any community to have in its keep- 
ing historic ground. As we grow older in statehood, interest in 
these historical everits increases, and their frequent celebration 
is calculated to promote patriotism and a spirit of devoted loyalty 
to country. So many mighty events in our national history have 
transpired since the signing of this treaty of peace, that in the 
popular mind it does not possess that importance which it de- 
serves. I am glad that you have planned this centennial cele- 
bration to commemorate the event and emphasize its importance 
and value. It is well to realize that it is one of the landmarks 
of civilization and that it beckoned the people on to greater and 
greater achievements which opened the way to progress, and its 
celebration to-cay is alike profitable and inspiring to every true 
lover of country and its happy and peaceful homes. 

We cannot have too many of these celebrations with their. 
impressive lessons of patriotism and sacrifice. Let us teach our 
children to revere the past, for by its examples and lessons alone 
can we wisely prepare them for a better and nobler future. The 
city of Greenville, the people of Ohio, the people of the country, 
should see to it that at no distant day a great monument shall 
be erected to celebrate this great event. 
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THE TREATY OF GREENVILLE. 


ADDRESS OF HON. SAMUEL F. Hunt, DELIVERED ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE CENTENNIAL OF THE TREATY OF 
GREENVILLE, Auc. 8, 1895, ar GREENVILLE, O. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of Darke County, Fellow 


Citizens: 

One hundred years have passed since that eventful day in 
August when the treaty of Greenville was signed. The different 
nations of Indians present and parties to the treaty consisted of 
one hundred and eight Wyandots, three hundred and eighty Del- 
-awares, one hundred and forty-three Shawanese, forty-five Otta- 
was, forty-six Chippewas, two hundred and forty Pottawattomies, 
seventy-three Miamies and Eel Rivers, twelve Weas and Pianki- 
shaws, and ten Kickapoos and Kaskaskias — making a total of 
‘eleven hundred and thirty chiefs and -warriors. 

The Indians active in the Council were Little Turtle, chief 
of the Miamies, Blue Jacket and Massas, chiefs of the Shawanese, 
Te-ta-bosksh-ke, king of the Delawares and Buck-on-ge-he-las 
-and Pe-ke-te-le-mund, chiefs of the Delawares, Sun and New 
‘Corn and Asi-me-the, chiefs of the Pottawattomies, Mash-i-pi- 
nash-i-wish, or Bad Bird, chief of the Chippewas, Kick-a-poo 
and Kee-a-hah, chiefs of the Kickapoos, Little Brave, chief of 
the Weas, Tar-ke, or Crane, chief of the Wyandots, Black Hoof 
and Ah-goosh-a-way, chiefs of the Ottawas. Every chief and 
warrior who participated in that Council has passed to the land 
of the Great Spirit. General Wayne died on Lake Erie; and, 
doubtless, the dying hero saw in its turbulent waters, at times, 
something of his own unconquerable will, and, at others, that 
‘quiet which would come at last to his restless soul. 

The influence of the Treaty still remains. It saved defense- 
less settlements from the tomahawk and scalping knife of the In- 
dian, and opened up to immigration and settlement the limitless 
West. It is the testimony of history that the Confederate tribes 
kept the faith pledged at Greenville, and never violated the limits 
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established by the Treaty. The writer of the article on Ohio in 
the American Commonwealth says that it was a grand tribute to 
‘General Wayne that no chief or warrior who gave him the hand 
at Greenville ever after lifted the hatchet against the United 
States. There were malcontents on the Wabash and Lake Mich- 
igan who took sides with Tecumseh and. the Prophet in the war 
of 1812, perhaps for good cause, but the tribes and their chiefs 
sat still. Tecumseh himself, with his brother, the prophet, re- 
sided at Greenville from 1805 to 1808, and the Shawanese, when 
moving from their reservation on the Auglaize in 1832, encamped 
on Tecumseh Point and remained a day or two to take a last 
farewell. 

We have gathered to-day on this historic ground, and under 
the genial skies of this delightful summer afternoon, to com- 
memorate the most important civic event — next to the adoption 
of the ordinance of 1787 — in the history of the Northwestern 
territory. It was the beginning of an era of prosperity, and the 
tide of immigration at once set in for new homes and new settle- 
ments. The future now lay in the direction of peace and the 
cultivation of the arts of peace. The pioneers began to come 
to the valleys of the Miamies, the Scioto and the Muskingum. 
The population of the Northwest at the close of the year follow- 
ing the Treaty of Greenville has been estimated at five thousand 
souls. The stillness of the forest was now broken by the sound 
of the woodman’s axe. 


EARLY NEGOTIATIONS FOR PEACE WITH THE INDIANS. 


In October, 1792, a great Council of all the tribes of the 
Northwest was held at Au-Glaise — now the city of Defiance. 
Ti was the largest Indian Council of the time. The Confederated 
Tribes of the Northwestern territory were represented in the 
Council at the confluence of Au-Glaise and the Miami of the 
Lakes. Even the representatives of the Seven Nations of Can- 
ada were present. Corn Planter and forty-eight chiefs of- the 
Six Nations of New York were present. “Besides these,” said 
Corn Planter, “there were so many nations that we cannot tell 
the names of them. There were three men from the Gora Na- 
tion; it took them a whole season to come; and twenty-seven 
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nations from beyond Canada.” The question of peace or war 
was earnestly discussed. The chiefs of the Shawanese insisted 
upon war, while Red Jacket, the chief of the Senecas, declared 
for peace. 

It is interesting to follow the report of their mission made 
by the chiefs of the Six Nations to the Indian agent at Buffalo. 
The Indians had been informed that “the’ President of the United 
States thinks himself the greatest man on this island, but they 
wished it understood that they had this country long in peace 
before they saw a person with a white skin; and that when Gen- 
eral Washington sent out an army into their country, with orders 
te proceed as far as the Miami towns and on to the Glaize, it fell 
into their hands.” This referred to the defeat of General St. 
Clair on the site of Fort Recovery, then a part of Darke county, 
on November the 4th, 1791. If, however, the white man wished 
to hold a council — General Washington being the head man — 
they would treat with him at the Rapids of the Miami “at the 
time when the leaves are fully out.” 

The armistice, however, which the hostile Indians promised 
to observe “until the leaves were fully out,” was not faithfully 
kept, for on the sixth of November following, the Kentucky 
Mounted Infantry, under Major Adair, was attacked by a body 
of Indians, in the neighborhood of St. Clair, a post recently es- 
tablished about twenty-five miles north of Fort Hamilton, and 
near the present site of the neighboring town of Eaton. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF COMMISSIONERS TO TREAT WITH 
THE INDIANS. 


The President of the United States, on the first of March, 
1793, appointed Benjamin Lincoln, Beverly Randolph and Tim- 
othy Pickering as commissioners to attend the proposed meeting 
at the Rapids of the Miami (Maumee) “when the leaves were 
fully out.” The place of conference was afterwards changed to 
Sandusky. 

The commissioners received their instructions on the 26th 
of April of the same year, and on the 27th General Lincoln left 
Philadelphia for Niagara by way of New York. Pickering and 
Randolph left on the 30th by the route through Pennsylvania 
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which led up the valleys of the Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Lycom- 
ing and Coshocton across to Genessee. The commissioners on 
reaching Niagara, about May 17th, were invited at once by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Simcoe to take up their residence at his seat, 
Navy Hall, with which invitation they complied. The commis- 
sioners, on the 7th of June, addressed a communication to Gov- 
ernor Simcoe that reports had been spread among the Indians 
by which their prejudices had been excited. As an instance of 
such unfounded reports, the commissioners had noticed the dec- 
larations of a Mohawk, from Grand River, that Governor Sim- 
coe advised the Indians to make peace, but not to give up their 
lands. The commissioners called the attention of the Governor 
to the fact that the sales and settlements of the lands over the 
Ohio, founded on the treaties of Forts McIntosh and Harmar 
would render it impossible to make that river the boundary. 

The reply of Governor Simcoe was to the effect that ever 
since the canquest of Canada it had been the principle of the 
British Government to unite the American Indians so that all 
petty jealousies might be fully extinguished and the real wishes 
of the Confederated tribes find full expression. This was desired 
to the end that all the treaties made with them might have the 
most complete ratification and universal concurrence, but 
a suspicion of a contrary conduct on the part of the agents of 
the United States had been deeply impressed upon the minds of 
the Confederacy. 


ASSURANCES AGAINST HOSTILE DEPREDATIONS BY THE 
PRESIDENT AND THE GOVERNORS OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA AND VIRGINIA. 


It was now the 26th of June and no news had been received 
from Sandusky. The commissioners themselves prepared to 
embark for the mouth of the Detroit river, but on July 15th, 
while still detained by head winds, Colonel Butler, the com- 
mander of the Tories at Wyoming, with Captain Brandt and 
some fifty warriors, arrived from the mouth of the Maumee, and 
two days afterwards, in the presence of the Governor, Brandt 
declared that the Indian nations who owned the lands north of 
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the Ohio river as their common property were all of one mind 
and one heart on that subject. 

' They wished to say that the warriors of the white men in 
their neighborhood prevented the meeting at the appointed place, 
and to know whether the commisioners had authority to run a 
rew boundary line between the lands of the United States and 
the Indian nations? 

The Indians were assured that there need be no apprehen- 
sion of hostile incursions into the Indian country, north of the 
Ohio river, during the treaty of Sandusky. The Great Chief, 
General Washington, was so anxious to prevent anything which 
could obstruct the treaty and prolong the war that he had given 
orders of that character to the Head Warrior, General Wayne, 
and had informed the governors of the several states adjoining 
Ohio of the treaty to be held at Sandusky. They had been re- 
quested to unite with the Federal power to prevent any hostile 
attempts against the Indians north of the Ohio until the result 
of the conference should be made known. The governors of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia had accordingly issued their orders, 
and if, after all these precautions, any hostilities should be com- 
mitted north of the Ohio, they must proceed from a few disor- 
derly people, whom no considerations of justice or public good 
can restrain. 


GENERAL WAYNE AT FORT WASHINGTON. 


In April, 1792, General Wayne was appointed by President 
Washington Commander-in-chief of the army of the United 
States. The troops under General St. Clair had been almost 
annihilated in the famous defeat and were completely demoral- 
ized. Indeed the Secretary of War, at parting with General 
Wayne in May, 1792, expressly enjoined upon him “that another 
defeat would be inexpressibly ruinous to the reputation of the 
government.” 

General Wayne reached Fort Washington — now Cincin- 
nati— in April 1793, and commenced at once the organization 
of the army, and to forward supplies to Fort Jefferson and to cut 
military roads through the Indian country. These movements 
of a military character awakened a distrust among the Indians 
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on the borders of the Maumee, and certainly were regarded by 
the commissioners as calculated to endanger the success of the 
negotiations. When negotiations for peace are conducted by 
the Indians the whole body of the nations assemble, and not a 
few counsellors. The negotiations must necessarily be delayed 
if the warriors are called to watch the movements of their ene- 
mies. The Mohawk chief referred to the movements of General 
Wayne. 

“The Indians have information,” write the commissioners 
to the Secretary of War under date of July 12, 1793, “confirmed 
by repeated scouts that General Washington has cut and cleared 
a road straight from Fort Washington into the Indian country, 
in a direction that would have missed Fort Jefferson, but that 
meeting with a large swamp, it was of necessity turned toward 
that Fort, and then continued six miles beyond it; that large 
quantities of provisions are accumulated at the forts, far exceed- 
ing the wants of the garrison, and that numerous herds of horses 
are assembled beyond Fort Jefferson, guarded by considerable 
bodies of troops. With these preparations for war in their 
neighborhood, for it is but three days’ journey from thence to 
the Glaize, they say their minds cannot rest easy. The distance 
here mentioned is from Captain Brandt’s information, and is, no 
doubt, exact. We suppose that from twenty to twenty-five miles 
may be deemed a day’s journey.” 

The declaration of Corn Planter made to General Wayne in — 
his tent at Legionsville, on his way from Pittsburg to Fort 
Washington, in 1793, that the Ohio river must be the boundary 
between the Indians and the white people, impressed that officer 
that any attempt at pacification by treaty were useless. The Sec- 
retary of War advised him that the sentiment of the citizens of 
the United States was adverse to an Indian war, and that a Com- 
mission had been named to treat with the Indians in the hope 
of securing peace. No effort was spared in the meantime to se- 
cure the efficiency of the army, and Wayne even sent to Ken- 
tucky for mounted volunteers. Subsequent events vindicated the 
soundness of his judgment as well as his knowledge of the people 
of the frontier whom he was to defend, and of the foe whom he 
was commissioned to subdue. 
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THE TREATY OF FORT STANWIX, FORT MCINTOSH AND 
FORT HARMAR. 


The commissioners left Fort Erie on the 14th of July ana on 
the 21st of July arrived at the mouth of the Detroit river. The 
British authorities prevented any further advance, and they took 
up their quarters at the house of Matthew Elliott, the famous 
renegade, then a subordinate agent in the British Indian De- 
partment. Colonel McKee, the Indian agent, was in attendance 
at the Council, and the commissioners addressed him a note, 
borne by Elliott, to inform the Indians of their arrival and ask 
when they could be received. Elliott returned on the 29th of 
July, bringing with him a deputation of twenty chiefs from the 
Council. On the following day Sa-waghda-munk, chief of the 
Wyandots, submitted the action of the General Council at the 
foot of the Miami Rapids on the 27th of July, 1793, in behalf of 
the whole Confederacy, and signed by the Wyandots, Delawares, 
Shawanese, Miamies, Mingoes, Pottawattamies, Ottawas, Con- 
noys, Chippewas and Munsees, Seven Nations of Canada, Sen- 
ecas of the Glaize, Nanticohees, Mohicans, Creeks and Cher- 
okees. 

The Council declared that the boundary line run by the 
white people at Fort Stanwix was the Ohio river, and if the white 
men desired a firm and lasting peace they must immediately re- 
move all their people from this side of the river. 

The Indians were reminded that while at the treaty of Fort 
Stanwix, twenty-five years before, the river Ohio was agreed on 
as the boundary line between them and the white people of the 
British colonies, that seven years after that boundary was fixed 
a quarrel broke out between their father, the King of Great 
Britain, and the people of the Colonies, who are now the people 
of the United States. The quarrel was ended by the treaty of 
peace made by the king, about ten years ago, by which the Great 
Lakes, and the waters which unite them, were by him declared to 
be the boundaries of the United States. 

The attention of the Indians was called to the fact that peace 
having thus been made between the king of Great Britain and 
the United States, it remained to make peace between them and 
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the Indian nations who had taken part with the king; for this 
furpose cOmmissioners were appointed, who sent messengers to 
all those Indian nations, inviting them to come and make peace. 
The first treaty had been held about nine years before, at Fort 
Stanwix, with the Six Nations, which had stood firm and unvio- 
Jated. The next treaty was made about ninety days after, at Fort 
McIntosh, with the Half-King of the Wyandots, Captain Pipe, 
and other chiefs, in behalf of the Wyandot, Delaware, Ottawa 
and Chippewa nations. Treaties were made afterward with di- 
vers Indian nations south of the Ohio river; and the next treaty 
was made with Ka-ki-pila-thy, then present, and other Shawanese 
chiefs, in behalf of the Shawanese nations, at the mouth of the 
Great Miami, which runs into the Ohio river. 

The Great Council of the United States — referring to 
Congress — had disposed of large tracts of land thereby ceded, 
and a great number of people had removed from other parts of 
the United States and settled upon them. Many families of their 
ancient fathers, the French, came over the waters and settled 
upon a part of the same lands. This had reference to the French 
settlement at Gallipolis. 

When it appeared that a number of the Indians were dis- 
satisfied with the treaties of Fort McIntosh and Miami, the Great 
Council of the United States had appointed Governor St. Clair 
Commissioner, with full powers, for the purpose of removing all 
causes of controversy, regulating trade and settling boundaries 
ketween the Indian nations in the northern departments and the 
United States. Governor St. Clair sent messengers to all the 
nations concerned to meet him at a Council fire which he kindled 
at the falls of the Muskingum. The fire was put out and so 
another Council fire was kindled at Fort Harmar, when near 
six hundred Indians of different nations attended. The treaty 
of Fort Stanwix was then renewed and confirmed by the Six 
Nations, and the treaty of Fort McIntosh was renewed and con- 
firmed by the Wyandots and Delawares. Some Ottawas, Chip- 
pewas, Pottawattamies and Sacs were also parties to this treaty 
at Fort Harmar. 

It was explicitly declared that it- would be impossible to 
make the river Ohio the boundary line between their people and 
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the United States. The United States only wished to have con- 
firmed all the lands ceded to them by the treaty of Fort Harmar, 
and also a small tract of land at the Rapids of Ohio, claimed by 
General Clark for the use of himself and warriors. The United 
States offered to give, in consideration of the same, such a large 
sum in money or goods as was never given at one time for any 
quantity of Indian lands since the white people first set their 
foot on this Island. 


THE DECREES OF THE INDIAN COUNCIL OF AUG. 13TH, 1793. 


The commissioners of the United States had formerly set 
up a claim to their whole country, southward of the Great Lakes, 
as the property of the United States. It was now conceded that 
the right of soil of all this country from the Great Lakes south- 
ward was in the Indian Nations so long as they desired to occupy 
the same. The only claim now made was that to the particular 
tracts and the general right of preemption, or the right of pur- 
chasing of the Indian Nations disposed to sell their lands — to 
the exclusion of white people whatever. 

The Indians denied that the treaties of Fort Stanwix, Beaver 
Creek (Fort McIntosh) and other places were not complete, and 
insisted that the Ohio river had been fixed as the boundary by 
Sir William Johnson, and that they would not give up the land. 
It was agreed between those deputed by the confederated In- 
dians and Governor St. Clair that no bargains or sale of any 
part of these Indian lands would be considered as valid or bind- 
ing unless ratified by a general council of the confederacy, and 
yet the treaty for the cession of an immense country was held 
with a few chiefs of two or three nations, who were in no man- 
ner authorized to make any grant or concession whatever. It 
is now expected that since their independence is acknowledged 
they should, in return for the favor surrender to their country. 

The Indians, with surpassing eloquence, resisted the con- 
tention that they had ever made any agreement with the king, 
or with any other nation, to give to either the exclusive right of 
purchasing their lands, and declared that they were free to make 
any bargain or cession of lands whenever and to whomsoever 
they pleased. If the white people made a treaty that none of them 
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but the king should purchase the land of the Indians, and had 
given the right to the United States, it is an affair that concerns 
the king and the United States. The power yet remains to be 
exercised by the Indians. They would retreat no further, and 
had resolved to leave their bones in the small space to which 
they were confined. Justice alone would be done by permitting 
the boundary line of the Ohio river to remain between the In- 
dians and the whites, and without such consent no conference 
would be held. 


THE OHIO RIVER CANNOT BE THE BOUNDARY. 


The commissioners who were still at Captain Elliott’s, -at 
the mouth of the Detroit river, sent the word to the chiefs and 
warriors of the Indian nations assembled at the foot of the 
Maumee Rapids, on the 16th day of August, 1793, that since it 
was impossible to make the river Ohio the boundary between 
the lands of the Indians and the lands of the United States the 
negotiations were at an end. It was a matter of much regret 
that peace could not be obtained, but knowing the upright and 
liberal views of the United States, which had been explained so 
far as an opportunity had been given, impartial judges would 
not attribute the war to them. 


A REVIEW OF THE NEGOTIATIONS. 


All negotiations with the Indian tribes of the Northwest to 
secure a permanent and lasting peace were now terminated. 
_ There was nothing left but the arbitrament of battle. The con- 
federate tribes would not lay down their arms except on the one 
condition that the Ohio river should forever be the boundary 
line between their people and the United States. No thought- 
~ ful student can read the proceedings and declarations of these 
great councils of the Confederated tribes without being pro~ 
foundly moved by the high patriotism and lofty devotion of these 
statesmen of the wilderness. The Confederacy which the great 
Pontiac had formed thirty years before to protect his race had 
perished under an advancing civilization, and they now deter- 
mined to stake their all for the hunting grounds of their fathers 
and for the inheritance of their children. The wiser policy would 
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have been to have accepted the liberal terms offered by the 
Federal Government, and to have made concessions which pru- 
dence dictated from the very circumstances of the respective 
treaties. The river Ohio could no more be fixed as the boun- 
dary line between the Indian tribes and the United States in 
August, 1793, than the Ohio river could be fixed as the boundary 
line between the two sections of this Union in April, 1861. The 
hand on the dial plate of progress could not go backward. 

The Indians were doubtless emboldened by the defeats of 
Harmar and Arthur St. Clair, and could have no adequate idea 
of the power and resources of the Federal Government. It is in 
evidence, too, that they had hope of British as well as Spanish 
aid in this struggle with the whites. This will be found in the 
declarations of the Indians themselves, and in the recorded 
speeches and messages of the British and Spanish emissaries. 
Stone, in his life of Brandt, quotes that warrior as saying that 
they were engaged in forming a confederacy, and these endeav- 
ors enabled them to defeat the American armies. The purpose 
of the conference at the Miami (Maumee) river in the summer 
of 1793 was, to first act as mediator in bringing about an honor- 
able peace, and in the event of failure to join the western breth- 
ren in the fortunes of war. The entering upon a treaty with 
the commissioners of the United States was opposed by those 
acting under the British Government, and hopes of further as- 
sistance were given to encourage them to insist on the Ohio 
river as the boundary line between them and the United States. 

(Stone II, 358.) This confidence in British aid was excited 
among the Indians before the final refusal of the generous terms 
offered by General Washington, and they realized the helpless- 
ness of such aid when they were refused refuge under the guns 
at Fort Miami, and found the gates of the fort itself closed 
against their dusky warriors in their retreat from the fatal field 
of the Fallen Timbers. 


GENERAL WAYNE AT FORT GREENVILLE. 


The position to which General Wayne was now called re- 
quired military and diplomatic skill of the highest order. It 
seemed that the government was about to be engaged in an inter- 
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minable war, while hostilities with Great Britain appeared inevit- 
able because of the refusal of the British to comply with the treaty 
of 1783, and especially that part which provided for the evacuation 
of the forts northwest of the Ohio. There was no other course but 
to advance into the Indian country and bring them into submis- 
sion by the strong arm of military power. In September, 1793, 
the Secretary of War wrote to General Wayne: “Every offer 
had been made to obtain peace by milder terms than the sword. 
Every effort had failed, under circumstances which leave noth- 
ing for us to expect but war.” 

The army of General Wayne, some twenty-five hundred 
strong, began its forward movement in the wilderness on Octo- 
ber the 7th, 1793. The army marched to Fort Hamilton on the 
first day, and finally encamped October 13th, at a post six miles 
iti advance of Fort Jefferson, which was named Fort Greenville, 
in honor of Nathaniel Greene, with whom he served in the army 
of the revolution. General Wayne passed the winter of 1793-94 
at Fort Greenville, and months elapsed without any communica- 
tion with the government at Philadeiphia. He: was left to his 
own resources. Convoys of provisions for the camp were fre- 
quently intercepted and their escort murdered by the Indians. 
In December, 1793, General Wayne sent forward a detachment 
to the spot of St. Clair’s defeat. The command arrived on the 
ground on Christmas day and pitched their tents on the battle- 
field. After the melancholy duty of burying the bones of the 
dead had been performed a fortification was built called Fort 
Recovery, in commemoration of the recovery of the ground from 
the Indians, who had held possession since the defeat in 1791. 
It was the fortune of the speaker to deliver the centennial oration 
ever the bones of the gallant dead, which had been exhumed for 
a final resting place in a cemetery provided for the purpose. 

While the army of General Wayne was encamped at Fort 
Greenville a severe and bloody engagement took place on the 
30th of June, 1794, under the very walls of Fort Recovery. The 
assaulting party was repulsed with a heavy loss, and was finally 
driven away on the next day. It appears from the official report 
of Major Mills, Adjutant-General of the army, that twenty-two 
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officers and non-commissioned officers were killed in that ac- 
tion, including Major McMahon himself. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF THE ‘‘FALLEN TIMBERS.” 


General Wayne, having been reinforced on July 26th, 1794, 
by sixteen hundred mounted men from Kentucky, under the 
command of Major-General Scott, with whom he had served at 
the battle of Monmouth, left the encampment at Greenville ou 
July 28th, 1794, and advanced seventy miles northward into 
the very heart of the Indian country. He wrote to the Secretary 
of War on August 14th, 1794, that he had constructed a fort 
which was named Fort Adams, and was completing a strong 
stockade fort with four good blockhouses, by way of bastions, 
at the confluence of the Auglaize and the Miami, which was 
called Fort Defiance. He thought it proper to offer the Indians 
a last overture of peace, but said: “Should war be their choice, 
that blood be upon their own heads. America should no longer 
be insulted with impunity.” He committed himself and his gal- 
lant army to an all-powerful and just God. “The Indians were 
driven with a great loss on the morning of August 20th, 1794, 
under the guns of Fort Miami — then occupied by Major Camp- 
bell and a garrison of British soldiers. The victory was com- 
plete, and the military power of the Indian tribes of the North- 
west was broken forever. General Wayne remained below the 
Rapids with his army for three days. The object of the cam- 
paign against the Indians of the Northwest having been fully 
accomplished by the decisive battle of the Fallen Timbers on- 
August 20th, 1794, the army of General Wayne returned to Fort 
Defiance, laying waste the villages and corn fields of the Indians 
for many miles. The Indians, defeated and utterly disheartened, 
retired to the borders of the Maumee Bay. General Wayne, on 
the 14th of September, marched toward the Miami villages, and 
just below the confluence of the St. Mary’s and the St. Joseph 
rivers built a strong fortification, which, on October the 22d, 
1795, was occupied by Colonel Hamtranck. After a salute of 
fifteen guns, it was named Fort Wayne — the site of the present ~ 
prosperous city of that name. The army began the march from 
Fort Wayne on October the 25th, 1794, and on the evening of 
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‘November the 2d, 1794, reached Fort Greenville, where it was 
saluted with thirty-five guns from a six-pounder. The army had 
marched from Fort Greenville for the campaign of the North-. 
west on July 28th, 1794, and now returned to winter quarters” 
after an arduous and fatiguing expedition of ninety-seven days.. 
It had marched and counter-marched during that time upwards. 
of three hundred miles through the enemy’s country, cutting a 
wagon road the entire distance, besides constructing three forti-. 
fications — Fort Adams, at the St. Mary’s, Fort Defiance, at the 
Auglaize, and Fort Wayne, at the Miami villages, The Indians: 
of the Northwest had not only been completely subdued but a 
lasting peace had been accomplished. The arms of the United. 
States, too, had been vindicated from the shame of defeat and. 
disaster. 
THE INDIANS DISHEARTENED. 


It was reported to General Wayne that the chiefs and na-- 
tions were much divided as to peace or war. The Shawanese,. 
the Tawas, and Indians near Detroit, were for war; the Wyan- 
dots, of Sandusky, were for peace; the Delawares and Miamies: 
were about equally divided; while the Pottawattamies and the 
Chippewas were greatly disheartened over the battle. It soon 
became evident that the Indians desired peace. Intelligence 
came from the West that the Indians were crossing the Missis- 
sippi. A new treaty had been made with the Iroquois on the 
11th of November; while but few Indians were seen lurking in 
the neighborhood of Fort Wayne and Fort Defiance. They 
were impressed with the force of General Wayne after the en- 
gagement at the Fallen Timbers. The Pottawattamies called’ 
him “The Wind,” because, as they said, “he was exactly like the 
hurricane which drives and tears everything before it.” He was 
known as “The Blacksnake” among the other tribes. 


OVERTURES FOR PEACE. 


While the army was in winter quarters at Fort Greenville, 
General Wayne was constantly receiving communications from: 
the chiefs of the tribes — some being of a friendly and others 
of a hostile character. As early as the 28th and 29th of Decem- 
ber, 1794, the chiefs of the Chippewas, Ottawas, Sacs, Pottawat-- 
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tamies and Miamies, came with messages of peace to Fort 
Wayne; while on January 24th following, these tribes, together 
with the Delawares, Wyandots and Shawanese entered into a 
preliminary article with General Wayne at Greenville, looking 
tc a permanent and lasting peace. Tar-ke, or Crane, chief 
Sachem of the Wyandots, entreated the Americans to listen to 
the chiefs and warriors of his tribe, and referred to the Council 
and treaty made with General St. Clair at Muskingum in 1789. 
The Wyandots wrote that they wished for peace, and had deter- 
mined to bury the hatchet and scalping knife deep in the ground. 

General Wayne at once responded to these appeals, and 
sent word to Tar-ke, or Crane, and to all the chiefs and warriors 
of the Wyandots, and to all other tribes and nations of the In- 
dians in the Northwest, that they should no longer suffer them- 
selves to be imposed upon by the bad advice of unscrupulous 
men who had often betrayed them by fair and plausible, but false 
promises of assistance in fighting the fifteen fires of the United 
States. He said to them, that it was nearly six years since the 
Sachems and warriors of the Wyandots, Delawares, Ottawas, 
Chippewas, Pottawattamies and Sacs concluded a treaty at the 
mouth of the Muskingum with General St. Clair for removing 
all causes of controversy, and for determining the questions of 
boundary between the Indian tribes and the United States. He 
contended that that treaty was founded upon the principles of 
equity and justice, and proposed it as a basis upon which a last- 
ing and permanent peace could be established. They were: all 
invited to come to Fort Greenville, and were assured of a cordiai 
welcome and a safe conduct for all the chiefs and warriors who 
might attend. An ardent desire was expressed that the Great 
Spirit would incline their hearts and words to peace, and that 
they soon might all meet in council. 


THE POLICY OF GENERAL WAYNE. 


It was the policy of General Wayne to create a division of 
Gpinion and thus prevent unity of action among the tribes, at 
least until his garrison could be strengthened. It was said that 
many of the Indians, true to the instincts of pride and ambition, 
had determined to remove their families far beyond the Missis- 
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sippi, rather than submit to the humiliation of suing for peace 
from the white man. Rumor had already reached General 
Wayne that more than one hundred of the warriors of the Sha- 
wanese were then hunting on the head-waters of the Miamies of 
the Ohio, and of the Scioto, who intended to steal as many horses. 
as would be necessary to carry them and their families to the 
Mississippi, where several of their nation and many of the Dela- 
wares had already settled, rather than make peace 


BEGINNING OF THE TREATY. 


In the beginning of June, 1795, the Indians began to collect 
at Greenville, apparently without any concert of action, and gave 
notice as they arrived ‘that they had come to negotiate a peace. 
On the 16th of June, 1795, a number of the Delawares, Ottawas, 
Pottawattamies, and Eel River Indians having arrived, General 
Wayne caused them to be assembled on that day, and for the 
first time met them in general council. After they had received 
and smoked the calumet of peace, he said that he took them by 
the hands as brothers assembled for peace; that he had that day 
kindled the council fire of the United States, and then delivered 
to each tribe a string of white wampum as an evidence of the 
friendship thus commenced. 

General Wayne said: “The Heavens are high, the woods 
are open, we will rest in peace. In the meantime we will have a 
little refreshment to wash the dust from our throats. We will, 
on this happy occasion be merry, but without passing the bounds 
of temperance and sobriety. We will now cover up the council 
fire and keep it alive till the remainder of the different tribes 
assemble and form a full meeting and representation.” 


ARRIVAL OF NEW CORN AND BUCK-ON-GE-HE-LAS. 


The next day New Corn, one of the old chiefs of the Potta- 
wattamies, with several warriors arrived. He said that they had 
come from Lake Michigan, and that after the treaty was over 
they would exchange their old medals for those of General Wash- 
ington. They wanted peace. 

Buck-on-ge-he-las, with a party of Delawares came soon 
afterward, and also As-i--me-the, with a party of Pottawattamies. 
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They were received at the Council House. The Delaware king 
told Wayne that his forefathers used soft cloth to dry up their 
tears, but that they used wampum, and hoped by its influence to 
do away with all past misfortunes. The Pottawattamie chief said 


that they were all there — the remainder were dead — and as 
a proof of their good wishes they had brought with them two pris- 
oners — all in their possession. 


General Wayne welcomed them to Greenville; told them 
that the great council fire had been kindled and the pipe of peace 
had been smoked. When the Wyandots from Sandusky and De- 
troit, and the tribes in that quarter would arrive, fresh wood 
would be added to the fire, and business would be postponed 
until then. In the meantime, he would give them something 
which would make their hearts glad, and also distributed some 
wampum. 


LITTLE TURTLE, CHIEF OF THE MIAMIES 


The celebrated Little Turtle, chief of the Miamies, came on 
the 23rd of June. Little Turtle was the noblest Roman of them 
ali. He commanded at the defeat of Harmar and St. Clair. He, 
like Pontiac, thirty years before him, was the soul of fire, and 
every one who reads of the treaty of Greenville will be impressed 
with his high courage and the manly stand which he took for his 
race and the hunting grounds of his fathers. It has been said 
that the sun of Indian glory set with him, and when Little Turtle 
and Tecumseh passed away the clouds and shadows which for 
two hundred years had gathered around their race closed in the . 
starless night of death. 


QUARTERS AND PROVISIONS FOR THE INDIANS. 


The Indian chiefs and warriors who had gathered at Fort 
Greenville were all present on the 25th of June, when General 
Wayne addressed them as to the arrangements he had made for 
their comfort during the council. The exterior redoubts were 
given up to accomodate the different nations with council houses. 
He desired them to retire to their quarters like his own men at 
the firing of the evening gun. If any of his foolish young men 
were found troubling their quarters he wished the Indians to tie 
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them and send them to him, to be dealt with according to cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

It seems that there had been an accident the day before, in 
the explosion of some fireworks prepared for the 4th of July, 
and that the soldiers immediately rushed to their posts, to the — 
astonishment of the Indians, who feared an attack. The Gen- 
eral assured them, that this was the order of the camp. They 
were present at his invitation and were not more secure in their 
own villages. He humored the Indians by telling them that 
General Washington and his great council had sent them large 
presents which he soon expected; — their friends, the Quakers, 
had also sent them messages and some small presents. Bad 
Bird, a Chippewa chief, thought that was all very right and very 
good. 

Little Turtle made a short speech on the 30th of June to the 
Chippewas, and said that when brothers meet they always ex- 
Perienced pleasure; and as it was a little cool, he hoped they 
would get some drink; and that they expected to be treated as 
warriors. He wanted some fife-water, and would like to have 
some mutton and pork occasionally. New Corn was most happy - 
to be in accord with the sentiments of Little Turtle; but their 
hearts were sorry, and it grieved them to have seen the graves of 
their brothers who fell there last winter. 

The Sun, chief of the Pottawattamies, complained of the 
allowance of food. They ate in the morning and became hungry 
at night. The days were long and they had nothing to do. 
They became weary and wished for home. 


GENERAL WAYNE AS A DIPLOMAT. 


General Wayne was the real diplomat. He was prudent in 
council as well as brave in war. Warriors from all the Indian 
tribes of the Northwest had gathered in council, and while those 
were present who had defied and even defeated the whole armed 
power of the United States, yet they were as little children. He 
explained that they had no pork, and but few sheep, which were 
intended for the use of the sick, and occasionally for the officers. 
He promised that the sick should share with his own sick in the 
comforts of the camp, and that he would divide with the officers. 
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The graves of which New Corn spoke could not be remedied 
and grief was unmanly. He gave each of the chiefs a sheep for 
their own use, and some drink for themselves and their people, 
to make their hearts glad and to dry up their tears; and then 
suggested, by way of parenthesis, that they all take a glass 
together. 

General Wayne having now waited as long as was deemed 
expedient called the council together July 15th, 1795, and un- 
covered the council fire, and had the interpreter sworn. He 
presented the Calumet of Peace of the fifteen fires (fifteen states) 
of the United States of America. He showed the Indians pres- 
ent the commission he held from General Washington and the 
Council of the fifteen fires, appointing him Commander-in-chief 
of the American Legion, and then the commission which he had 
received from the same authority on the 4th day of April, 1794, 
for settling a peace with all the Indians northwest of the Ohio. 

He impressed the chiefs and warriors assembled with the 
great importance of the interests at stake, and that they were 
now called upon to determine questions which involved the hap- 
piness of the United States and the Indian nations. He invoked 
the blessing of the Great Spirit upon their deliberations. 


THE MUSKINGUM TREATY. 


General Wayne then referred to the treaty which had been 
concluded by Governor St. Clair at Fort Harmar at the mouth 
of the Muskingum, which had removed all controversy for the 
time, and had clearly defined the boundaries between them and 
the United States. He urged them to think coolly of these 
matters, and having raked up the council fire, invited them all 
to have some drink. 

Little Turtle several days afterward replied with much 
warmth to General Wayne: “We have heard,” said he, “and 
considered what you have said to us. You have shown, and we 
have seen, your powers to treat with us. I came here for the 
purpose of hearing you. I suppose it to be your wish that peace 
shall take place throughout the world. When we hear you say 
so we will be prepared to answer you. You have told me that the 
present treaty should be founded upon that of Muskingum. I 
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beg leave to observe to you that that treaty was effected alto- 
gether by the Six Nations, who seduced some of our young men 
to attend it, together with a few of the Chippewas, Wyandots, Ot- 
tawas, Delawares and Pottawattamies. I beg leave to tell you 
that I am entirely ignorant of what was done at that treaty. I 
lope those who held it may give you their opinion whether or 
not is was agreeable to them.” 

Massas, a celebrated Chippewa chief, arrived on the 18th 
with Blue Jacket of the Shawanese and participated in the Coun- 
cil. The speech of Massas is interesting in that it gives an ac- 
count of the celebrated Muskingum Treaty from the Indian 
standpoint. He was at the Treaty of Muskingum and held a 
copy in his hand. He admitted that the treaty had not been 
faithfully followed, but said in extenuation that the waters in their 
woods were not deep, and that some foolish young men with 
long arms had reached into the bottom and taken their toma- 
hawks. \ 

Little Turtle demanded to know what lands had been ceded 
by the Treaty of Muskingum. “I expect,” said he, “that the 
lands on the Wabash and in this country belong to me and my 
people. I now take the opportunity to inform my brethren of 
the United States and others present that there are men of sense 
and understanding among my people as well as among theirs, 
and that these lands were disposed of without our knowledge 
and consent. . . . . You have pointed out, he continued, the 
boundary line between the Indians and the United States; but 
I now take the liberty to inform you that that line cuts off from 
the Indians a large portion of country which has been enjoyed 
by my forefathers from time immemorial without molestation or 
dispute. The prints of my ancestor’s houses are everywhere to 
be seen in this portion. I was a little astonished at hearing you 
and my brethren who are present telling each other what busi- 
ness you had transacted together at Muskingum concerning this 
country. It is well known by all my brothers present that my 
forefather kindled the first fire at Detroit; from thence he ex- 
tended his lines to the head-waters of the Scioto; from thence 
to its mouth; from thence down the Ohio to the mouth of the 
Vol. VIL—15. 
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Wabash, and from thence to Lake Michigan. At this place I 
first saw my elder brothers, the Shawanese. I have now in- 
formed you of the boundaries of the Miami Nation, where the 
Great Spirit placed my forefather a long time ago, and charged 
him not to sell or part with his lands, but to preserve them for 
his posterity. This charge has been handed down to me. I 
was much surprised that my brothers differed so much from me 
on this subject; for their conduct would lead me to suppose that 
the Great Spirit and their forefathers had not given them the 
same charge that was given to me, but, on the contrary, had 
directed them to sell their lands to any who wore a hat as soon 
zs he should ask it of them.” 


THE BOUNDARY LINES. 


On the 17th day day of July, 1795, General Wayne fixed the 
general bourdary line that should divide the United States, or 
the fifteen great fires of America, from the lands belonging to 
the Indian nations. He explained to them the several articles 
of a treaty upon which a permanent peace could be established 
between the United States and the Indian tribes northwest of 
the Ohio. The third article, which should define the boundary 
reads that ‘““The general boundary line between the lands of the 
United States and the lands of the said Indian tribes shall begin 
at the mouth of the Cuyahoga river, and run thence up the same 
to the portage between that and the Tuscarawas branch of the 
Muskingum; thence down that branch to the crossing .place 
near Fort Laurens; thence westwardly to a fork of that branch 
of the great Miami river running into the Ohio river, at or near 
which stood Loramie’s Store, and where commenced the portage 
between the Miami of the Ohio and St. Mary’s river, which is 
a branch of the Miami which runs into Lake Erie; thence a wes- 
terly course to Fort Recovery, which stands on the bank of the 
Wabash; thence southerly in a direct line to the Ohio, so as to 
intersect that river opposite the mouth of the Kentucky or Cut- 
tawa river.” 

There were certain reservations granted to the Indians in 
this treaty. The treaty provided for a lasting peace, and stipu- 
lated that all the prisoners then held should be restored. Little 
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‘Turtle insisted that the line should run from Fort Recovery to 
Fort Hamilton, on the Great Miami, and assured the whites of 
the free navigation of that river from thence to its mouth 
forever. 

THE SIGNING OF THE TREATY. 


The treaty was signed by the various nations, and dated 
August the 3d, 1795. It was laid before the Senate December 
oth, 1795, and was ratified December 22d, 1795. This closed 
the old Indian wars of the West. 

General Wayne in declaring the Council at an end, said: “I 
now fervently pray to the Great Spirit that the peace now estab- 
lished may be permanent; and that it may hold us together in 
the bonds of friendship until time shall be no more. _ I also pray 
that the Great Spirit above may enlighten your minds and open 
your eyes to your true happiness, that your children may learn 
to cultivate the earth and enjoy the fruits of peace and industry.” 

By the treaty the Indians ceded about 25,000 square miles 
of territory to the United States, besides sixteen separate tracts 
including lands and forts. The Indians received in considera- 
tion of these cessions goods of the value of twenty thousand dol- 
lars as presents, and were promised an annual allowance of 
ninety-five hundred dollars to be equally distributed to the par- 
ties to the treaty. 

A second treaty was concluded at Greenville, July 22, 1814, 
with the Wyandots, Delawares, Shawanese, Senecas and Mi- 
amies, by General William Henry Harrison and Governor Lewis 
Cass, commissioners on the part of the United States, by which 
the tribes engaged to aid the United States in the war with 
Great Britain and her savage allies. 


EARLY RESULTS OF THE TREATY. 


General Wayne sent a proclamation to the Cherokees, then 
settled on the head-waters of the Scioto, of the treaty, and invited 
them to come forward and enter into similar articles of peace. 
Most of them promised to hunt peaceably on the Scioto until 
their corn was ripe, and then they would quit this side of the 
Ohio forever and return to their own country. 
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Burnet in his Notes, speaks of a party of Shawanese war- 
riors, some sixty or seventy in number, who had been hostile, 
bringing four prisoners to Greenville, three of whom they had 
captured on the 13th of July, 1795, in Randolph county, Virginia. 
Puck-se-saw, or Jumper, one of their chiefs, said that as soon as 
he received the belt which General Wayne had sent by Blue 
Jacket, he concluded to surrender the prisoners and promised to 
do no more mischief. 


A MAJESTIC MONUMENT. 


The blessings of liberty, law and order crown the century 
which has passed since the signing of the Treaty of Greenville. 
The harvests are peacefully gathered to their garners, the valleys 
rustle with standing corn and the songs of our homes are unin- 
vaded by the cries and terrors of battle. The soil itself was dedi- 
cated to human freedom, and has never been cursed by the unre- 
quited toil of the bondman. The institutions and laws of five 
great Republics are founded on the imperishable principles of the 
Ordinance of 1787. It established a code of law for an imperial 
territory. That great instrument enjoined the utmost good faith 
toward the Indians in their liberty, their lands and their property, 
and in the enactment of laws founded on justice and humanity. 
The treaty of Greenville, following the spirit of its imperishable 
principles, extended the hand of friendship toward the Indian, re- 
spected his liberty, paid full compensation for his lands and pro- 
tected his property. It established a code of morals for a free 
people. When some future Bancroft shall write the history of 
this people he will speak of the great Ordinance as the first at- 
tempt to establish civic government in the Northwestern States, 
and then of the Treaty here proclaimed, which supplants the 
harsher tones of military strife with the softer syllables of charity 
and love. If, too, the victories of peace are not less renonwned 
than those of war, then the day will surely come when a grateful 
people, revering their traditions, and conscious of the maxims 
imperial of their glory, will erect on this historic ground a majes- 
tic monument, having an outstretched hand rather than a fixed 
bayonet, and with the simple yet immortal inscription, “The 
Treaty of Greenville.” 
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ADDRESS OF HON. W. J. GILMORE. 
DELIVERED AT GREENVILLE, OHIO, AuGustT 3, 1895. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I acknowledge the kindness of your committee in giving , 
me, by their invitation, an opportunity to address you on this 
cccasion. In coming back to Greenville after an absence of 
years, there remain, on this side of the great river that separates 
this from a future state of existence, but a few of those warm 
friends who welcomed me when I first came to Greenville, forty- 
six years ago, as a lawyer “following the circuit,” after the man- 
ner in vogue with the early lawyers of the state, and not aban- 
doned entirely at the time above spoken of by the lawyers of 
western Ohio. My connection with the Greenville courts, either 
as lawyer or judge, continued for more than twenty-five years. 

On my return at present, I meet but one of the numerous 
members of the Greenville bar, who were in active practice when 
I came to your old court house in a professional way. That 
member is John R. Knox, between whom and myself the closest 
relations of professional and personal friendship and confidence 
have existed for all these years, and it is too late now to reasonably 
apprehend a jar between us in the future. However, my friend 
seems to be as youthful and active as myself, and if a jar should 
unfortunately occur between us, followed by a conflict, the avoir- 
dupois of the case will be in my favor, and my object will be, if 
possible, to gently “sit down on him,” which will settle the racket 
between the only remaining members of the Greenville bar of 
1849. 

But I must not confine my remarks to the members of the 
bar alone. In the periods of time that I spent in Greenville, it 
was my good fortune to become pleasantly acquainted very gen- 
erally throughout the town and country. As it was with the 
bar, so it was with the personal acquaintances made when I 
first came. But comparatively few of them remain to greet me 
to-day. The others have gone. This impresses me with the 
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idea that I must be a “back number” brought forward for the 
occasion. But be that as it may, if time would permit I would 
be delighted to mention the names of many of the pioneer women 
and men, whom I found here at my first coming, and to testify 
to their great worth and excellence in every respect. These in- 
troductory remarks may be regarded as smacking of egotism, 
but I regard my long acquaintance in Greenville and the country 
as justifying what I have said by way of re-introducing myself to 
the old remaining pioneers and the descendants of those who 
have gone. 

The occasion that calls us together is the centennial cele- 
bration of the Treaty of Greenville, commonly called Wayne’s 
Treaty. 

The nations of antiquity delighted to be able to trace their 
origin back to some fabulous demi-god, of miraculous, mysterious 
and perhaps accidental birth, to whom they gave a name, and 
to whom they attributed such acts, powers and greatness that in 
their opinion elevated him far above the sphere of ordinary mor- 
tals. The traditions upon which they relied to establish the facts 
concerning their origin were too old to be contradicted by living 
witnesses, and hence, were susceptible of being proved to the 
ready satisfaction of the populace, by the beautiful but fabulous 
legends and stories, which were invented by the genius of the 
poets and priests and sung by the wandering minstrels to admir- 
ing and appreciative crowds collected on the street corners or in 
shady groves; and in this way the courage and patriotism of the 
populace were stimulated to such a degree as to render them 
capable of performing great deeds in defense of personal rights 
and their country. 

If it was a pleasure to the ancients to listen to these beautiful 
legends and fables, pertaining to the origin of their government, 
it ought to be a pleasure to us to familiarize ourselves with the 
facts relating to our origin, as well as the origin of our own State, 
its organization, its form, its laws, its institutions, and all that 
renders it great and good in the sense that places it in the front 
rank of states, in the grandest political Union of states that has 
ever existed upon earth. 

Every important fact connected with our State and preced- 
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ing its organization are now matters of history, open to the in- 
spection of all citizens who take an interest in our origin and 
development. 

A connected sequence of historical facts, taking us back to 
the discovery of this continent by Columbus, and to the first set- 
tlements of what now constitutes the United States of America, 
are all available to the students of history, who are desirous of 
knowing the facts that occurred between the time of the dis- 
covery and the first settlements, a mere reference to which is all 
that can be appropriately or necessarily made on this occasion. 

But we are here to celebrate the Centennial of the Treaty 
of Greenville. 

The occasion is one of such interest, not only to the people 
of Ohio, but to those of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, which states were all carved out of what is known in history 
and in law as the “Territory northwest of the river Ohio.” These 
states are naturally more deeply interested in the history of this 
territory, than are the other states, for the reason that the Treaty 
of Greenville was the result of somewhat local causes that had 
been operating, and tending to make such a treaty a necessity for 
many years. 

The states named have, therefore, a common interest in all 
matters relating to this territory, that preceded its organization 
ky the Ordinance of 1787. It will be impossible in the limits of 
this address to call attention with particularity to all that is of 
interest in this connection. All that can be done, will be to pre- 
sent in a general way, the controlling causes by which the terri- 
tory and jurisdiction over it was acquired by the United States; 
the manner in which that jurisdiction was exercised from the 
time it was acquired until by due process of law the people of 
the territory organized themselves into the five states named, 
with defined boundaries, and were admitted into the Union on 
an equal footing with the original states. 

It is apparent that the scope of this address must necessarily 
be much restricted. Much interesting matter must be omitted. 
No effort will be made to preserve the exact chronological order 
cf the occurrence of controlling events, though an effort will be 
made to prevent confusion in these respects. Attention will be 
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directed mainly to the territory northwest of the river Ohio, its 
defense by the general government against the Indians, and the 
Lattles fought with them, eventuating in the Treaty of Greenville. 

We pass by the supposed laws of the Mound Builders, and 
the more modern savages, who, history tells us, were in the pos- 
session and occupancy of the great Northwest territory when it 
was first discovered by Europeans, and whose legends and fabies 
may have been as beautiful as those of any other prehistoric peo- 
ples who have inhabited the earth; but they had no poets to put 
them in enduring form, to be sung by the wandering minstrels 
for the amusement and education of their fellows, and their oral 
traditions have been lost and forgotten. 

By the right of discovery and occupation in 1673, France as- 
serted her dominion and jurisdiction over all the territory west 
of the Alleghenies, from the St. Lawrence to the mouth of the 
Mississippi, which incltides what we know as the territory north- 
west of the river Ohio. France retained dominion over this vast 
territory until 1763, ninety years, during which time the Jesuits 
and agents of France, in an intelligent manner, made explora- 
tions of every part of the territory, much of which they mapped 
with a good deal of accuracy. They also established Indian mis- 
sions in the territory, especially in the region of the Great Lakes. 
They planted settlements therein, principally in the central and 
extreme southern portions of it. They also erected and manned 
forts at strategic points, generally on or near some navigable 
stream or lake, by which they held military possession of the 
territory for the French Crown. 

At the close of a war between England and France, in which 
the sovereignty of this territory was one of the many questions 
involved, and which resulted disastrously to France, the latter, 
by the treaty of 1763, was compelled to cede to the former all 
her possessions in America lying east of the Mississippi river. 

This gave England a title by conquest to the ceded terri- 
tory, which was annexed to the English Crown, and became sub- 
ject to her dominion and laws. She also took military posses- 
sion of it. Many of the forts mentioned had been built by 
France as a protection against the encroachment of the English 
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colonies, which were partly contiguous to or adjoining said pos- 
sessions of France. 

After the peace of 1763, the English having no use for the 
forts so built by France as a protection against England and her 
colonies, abandoned and destroyed all such; and thereafter Eng- 
land retained forcible military possession of her lately conquered 
territory by means of three forts under the command of English 
officers, one of which was at Detroit in Michigan, one at Kas- 
kaskia in Illinois, and the other at Vincennes, Indiana. Under 
the law of nations, this was a sufficient possession to protect the 
ciaim of England to the territory so acquired from France as 
against all others. : 

The Revolutionary War, which commenced in 1775, was 
waged on the part of the colonies for the sole and only avowed 
purpose of achieving their independence. They had in the out- 
set of the war no declared purpose of conquest. 

The boundaries of the colonies became the boundaries of the 
respective states after they had become independent, and did not 
on the west extend beyond the crest of the Alleghenies. 

It is true that after independence was achieved, three of the 
states, Massachusetts, Connecticut and New York, set up claims 
to portions of the Northwest territory, by virtue of the terms of 
their original colonial grants from the Crown, and on a like 
ground Virginia claimed the entire territory northwest of the 
river Ohio. 

There is no purpose on my part to discuss the merits of 
these respective claims, and they are alluded to only for the 
purpose of saying that they subsequently became the subjects of 
such heated controversies between the states as to endanger the 
formation of the Union itself; and that in my opinion the discus- 
sions that took place in Congress, on the subject of these claims, 
in which men of consummate ability took part, did more to en- 
lighten and educate the people of the states, and in an allowable 
sense, the states themselves, than any other single subject that 
was discussed in Congress previous to the adoption of the consti- 
tution that sealed the Union. The discussions had reference to 
the principles of our form of government, the rights of the 
states respectively, and above all on the necessity of the states 
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meeting each other in a spirit of conciitation and compromise in 
settling their respective claims in order that the formation of the 
Union might be rendered possible. 

It is interesting, as well as gratifying, to know that the spirit 
of compromise prevailed, and that the states directly interested in 
the controversy respecting this great territory, with the excep- 
tion of some special reservation on the part of Connecticut and 
Virginia, which were conceded to be just, in due form ceded to 
the United States in trust for the benefit of the people of the 
several states all their respective claims to the great Northwest 
territory, but for which compromise I am persuaded the Union 
could not have been formed and perfected by the adoption of 
the constitution, and perhaps the Treaty of Greenville, which 
affected so vitally the great territory in question, might never 
have been made. , 

We go back for the purpose of briefly tracing our title to 
the great Northwest territory. By the right of discovery and*oc- 
cupation, France asserted her dominion over all the territory 
west of the Alleghenies, from the St. Lawrence to the mouth of 
the Mississippi from 1673 to 1763. During these ninety years 
the territory that is now Ohio, was subject to the laws of France; 
and although these laws left their impression upon the lands in 
some localities outside of what is now Ohio territory, they made 
no lasting impression here. This may be accepted as evidence 
of the fact that when the civilization and laws of the Anglo- 
Saxons come in collision with those of Latins, the latter give way. 

By the treaty of 1763 between France and Great Britain the 
former ceded to the latter all her possessions in North America 
lying east of thé Mississippi river. This, as before said, gave 
Great Britain a title by conquest to the ceded territory, and all 
of it, including that portion that is now Ohio, beeame subject to. 
ber dominion and laws, and remained so till 1783, when she ac- 
knowledged the independence of the states in rebellion against 
her authority; and the Mississippi was fixed as the western boun- 
dary of the territory that was thereafter to be subject to the gov- 
ernment and laws of the United States. 

But how came the Mississippi to be made the western boun- 
dary of the territory acquired by that treaty? It was by the 
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forcible ousting of the English from the territory during the 
Revolutionary War, and the taking and holding forcible military 
pessession of it by Virginia till the close of the war. This made 
a holding of the possession of the territory adverse to the Eng- 
lish, and this, under the law of nations, gave the United States at 
the time of the treaty of peace in 1783, a right to insist that they 
told the territory to the Mississippi river by conquest. This. 
right was eventually conceded by England, and by the treaty, the: 
Mississippi was made the western boundary of the territory, to 
which England relinquished all claim by the treaty. If England 
had still been in foricble military possession of it, at the time of 
the treaty, after holding such forcible possession by conquest 
from France, it is a very serious problem whether her sovereignty 
over it would have been relinquished to the United States. The: 
latter made her claim through Virginia, whose claim under a 
Crown grant has heretofore been mentioned; and it will be 
proper now to state how Virginia came into forcible military 
possession of the territory. Previous to the revolution in 1774, 
the Indians inhabiting Northwest territory and Canada were in 
the habit of making raids into the western borders of Pennsyl-. 
vania and Virginia for the purpose of obtaining scalps and plun-. 
der from the whites. These raids became so serious that Vir- 
ginia determined to put an end to them by war upon the tribes.. 
A military force was raised and sent against them. In 1775, the- 
battle of Point Pleasant, on the Ohio, was fought. It was the 
most stubborn and sanguinary Indian battle that was ever fought: 
to a finish on this continent. The Indians were overwhelmingly 
defeated. They then sued for peace, and a treaty of peace was: 
made, with which none of the parties were afterwards satisfied. 
The result was that the Indians were peaceable for some two: 
years, when they again commenced their predatory warfare: 
against the frontiers of Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

Now came to the front one of the most remarkable men of 
those remarkable times — George Rogers Clarke. He lived in 
Albemarle county, Virginia. He was of large size, to which his 
physical strength corresponded. He was mentally a very able 
man, and was.an experienced Indian fighter and was of un- 
doubted courage and determination. The Indians were trained. 
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and commanded by English officers, and were fitted out, shel- 
tered and protected by the English at the forts of Kaskaskia and 
Vincennes while prosecuting their wars against the frontiers; 
and on their return from their forays, laden with scalps and plun- 
der, they were received by the English with demonstrations of 
joy and hearty approval. Under these circumstances Clarke was 
of the opinion that the Indians could not be whipped adequately 
to make them desist from their savage warfare against the fron- 
tiers, while they could flee, when necessary to avoid punishment, 
to the protection of the British forts above named, where they 
were armed and encouraged to continue their depradations on 
the whites. 

Without counselling with any one on the subject, Clarke 
conceived the bold design of making a conquest of the great 
Northwest territory by taking and holding Forts Kaskaskia and 
Vincennes, after which the Indians could be driven from the 
territory. On submitting his designs and plans to Governor 
Henry of Virginia, they were approved, and through his influ- : 
ence, after much delay and vexation, during which Clarke mort- 
gaged all his property to raise money to forward his scheme of 
conquest, a force of about two hundred, which was to have been 
three hundred and fifty men, was organized and placed under 
the command of Clarke. In January, 1778, he marched to Pitts- 
burg, where he and his army took boats and commenced the 
descent of the Ohio, for a point on the river opposite to Kas- 
kaskia, and about sixty miles from its mouth. The delays of 
the voyage, from causes incident to those early times and im- 
perfect means of transportation, were such that he did not arrive 
at the point above indicated until the fall of 1778. As soon as 
his boats were secured he commenced his march against Kas- 
kaskia. The march was one of great hardships, but his men en- 
dured them cheerfully when they saw their commander march- 
ing in the front, rifle in hand and carrying his provisions on his 
back. 

It is almost needless to say that he took the British by sur- 
prise and the garrison surrendered without resistance. 

This peril then confronted him. Vincennes, which was 2 
.strong military post, under the command of the British Lieuten- 
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ant Governor Hamilton, lay directly between Kaskaskia and the. 
frontiers of Pennsylvania and Virginia. Clarke, looking facts 
boldly in the face, said: “I must take Hamilton, or he will take 
me.” With him, decision was followed by instant action. With 
only one hundred and thirty men, the others remaining to de- 
fend the fort, he at once started from Kaskaskia in February, 
*789, to march across the country to capture Vincennes. There 
is no time now to speak of that terrible march, in which for days 
and days the men were constanly wading in water from two to. 
four feet deep. It is without a parallel in history. 

No other man than Clarke could have brought his men 
through it, but he did it without the loss of a man, though many 
of them were so weak as to require the assistance of those who 
were stronger when they reached ten acres of dry land about two 
miles from Vincennes. Even then Governor Hamilton had no 
notice of Clarke’s approach. and the latter having captured some 
Indians with some Buffalo meat, held them prisoners until he 
had fed his famished men upon the captured meat. He then 
literally waded against the fort and after one day’s fighting, it 
surrendered. 

The Virginians then manned the forts so strongly that the 
English made no subsequent demonstration against them, and 
thus the former held armed military possession of the territory 
until the close of the revolution; and being so in possession, 
their right to the territory was admitted in the treaty of peace, 
and, as before said, the entire Northwest territory was ceded by 
England to the United States by that treaty. 

I doubt whether history, taking everything into considera- 
tion, shows a parallel to this conquest of Clarke’s. It strikes me, 
that without this conquest and continued military occupation of 
the territory up to the time peace was concluded, neither the 
United States nor Virginia had any claim to the territory that 
would have been valid under the law of nations. 

Perhaps but few now listening to me have ever before heard 
of George Rogers Clarke, or know of his great conquests, thé 
benefits of which we are to-day enjoying throughout the con- 
quered territory, which now consists of five free and independent 
states, each constituting a star of the first magnitude in the grand 
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galaxy of states composing our beloved Union. By his great 
valor and courage, he was instrumental in the extinguishment of 
the sovereignty of England over the territory: composing these 
states. But while the conquest swept away the claims of Eng- 
land, it did not extinguish the title of the Indians to the lands 
in the territory, which title they acquired and held by virtue of 
original discovery and continued occupancy of it, until their title 
to a large portion of the territory was extinguished by the 
Treaty of Greenville. 

I therefore suggest that on this occasion the memories of 
George Rogers Clarke and Anthony Wayne should be associated 
and equally cherished by the people of the five great states created 
cut of the territory: the one to be remembered as the extin- 
guisher of the sovereignty of England over the territory, the 
other to be remembered as the extinguisher of the Indian title 
tc a large portion of the territory by the Treaty of Greenville, 
after having conquered a peace that made the treaty a necessity 
‘to the Indians in order to save themselves from extinguishment. 

Just one word by way of digression, respecting the two 
great men I have just named. As above said, Clarke mortgaged 
his property for more than it was worth to raise the money to 
‘equip his little, but great, army of conquest. Virginia recog- 
‘nized the greatness of the services of himself and his men, and 
made them a princely donation of lands in the conquered ter- 
ritory, in compensation of their services, and which donation was 
subsequently recognized and validated by the United States. It 
is to be hoped that his men received more benefit from the dona- 
‘tion than did their gallant commander, whose share of the lands 
was seized and sold by his creditors to pay the debts he had con- 
tracted in equipping his army. He died poor. 

The other, General Wayne, died in Erie, Pennsylvania, in 
the government service, for want of what, to him, were the neces- 
saries of life. I visited his tomb, years ago, and as I approached 
it I respectfully uncovered my head, and as I stood there, silently 
contemplating the hazardous scenes through which he passed 
in his active military life, those that stood in the front line of my 
thoughts were the “Battle of Fallen Timbers” and the “Treaty of 
Greenville,’ as they are in your minds to-day. 


) 
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Here, in order to mention one other thing of supreme im- 
portance in connection with the Treaty of Greenville, I must 
again go back a few years, and call attention to other matters 
with which the patriot fathers were earnestly wrestling, with fear 
and trembling as to the fate of their beloved country whose in- 
dependence they had recently achieved. Although they were 
still clinging to the “Articles of the Confederation” and the 
Congress of the States, held under it, as the sheet anchor of 
their hopes, it had become clearly apparent that the ties of the 
Articles of Confederation were too weak and inefficient to ac- 
complish the purposes of a union of independent states, such as 
they contemplated, and for which they hoped and prayed. 

No point of time can be more interesting to citizens of the 
Northwest territory than that to which attention is now directed. 
The war of the Revolution had been brought to successful ter- 
mination. The Articles of Confederation were in force, and the 
Congress of the States held under it was doing all it could do to 
meet and harmonize the conflicting interests and demands of the 
states of the Union. The constitutional convention had met in 
May, 1787, and was in session at Philadelphia, but it was un- 
‘known what the outcome of its labors would be. The last Con- 
gress of the States under the confederation was sitting in New 
York, in which only eight states were represented, and it was 
manifest that it was about to fall to pieces of its own weight, or 
irom want of cohesive and coercive powers. 

The citizens of the Northwest territory have especial reasons 
to look back with reverence and affection upon the congress of 
the old confederation; for it was the territories northwest of the 
river Ohio that were the objects of its last and most solicitous 
care. With its expiring breath it gave to them the “Ordinance 
cf ’87”, and in pursuance of its provisions appointed a governor 
and three judges, who were to organize a civil government within 
its boundaries, and adjourned never to meet again. 

Two months afterwards (September 17th, 1787), the con- 
vention promulgated the Constitution of the United States which 
was adopted and is supreme, but at the time of which we are 
speaking the “Ordinance” in its relation to the territories was 
scarcely inferior in importance to the constitution itself. Except 
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as to the initial and temporary government of the governor and 
judges, it contained an announcement of the true theory of 
American liberty, and provided everything necessary to the de- 
velopment of free and independent states, and for their admis- 
sion into the Union on an equal footing with the original states, 
and this for the time being was what was best suited to their 
condition. It was a code complete within itself. 

It will be remembered, however, that the Indian title to the 
Northwest territory had not been conclusively extinguished to 
any part of it. It is true that by the treaty of Fort McIntosh 
ihe whites claimed that there had been an extinguishment of the 
Indian title to a large portion of what is now Ohio; but the In- 
dians claimed that the treaty had been made by certain Indians 
who had no power to make it, and that it was, therefore, fraudu- 
lent and void. Notwithstanding this claim of the Indians, how- 
ever, settlers had begun to flock into the territory shortly after 
the adoption of the Ordinance, and were being from time to time 
attacked, murdered and scalped by the Indians at all vulnerable 
points. 

The great importance of the Treaty of Greenville, consisted 
in the fact, that it in a conclusive way swept away the Indian titl¢ 
to all the land south or east of the treaty line, and thus gave full 
effect to the beneficent provisions of the Ordinance of ’87 in 
nearly all that portion of the territory that now constitutes the 
state of Ohio. But this was not all, the Treaty of Greenville be- 
came a precedent, and the principles it established were those, 
substantially, that were subsequently applied in extinguishing 
the Indian title to the residue of the great Northwest territory, 
which is now sufficient in itself to constitute an empire in popu- 
lation, and in all things else that constitute goodness and great- 
ness in government; lying at the bottom of which are the lasting 
effects of the Treaty of Greenville. 

It is impossible for me to say on the subjects that I have 
above spoken of all that I ought to say upon them, but I hope I 
liave said enough to show the importance of the Treaty of Green- 
ville, which, to the pioneers of the territory, was like the shadow 
of a great rock in a desert land, under which they could lie down 
and rest in safety, while on their march to empire. 
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Inasmuch as that portion of the territory which now con- 
stitutes the state of Ohio was the first to receive the benefits of 
the Ordinance of ’87 and the Treaty of ’95, and was also the first 
state developed and prepared for admission into the Union under 
their provisions; as showing what occurred in Ohio in respect 
to its organization as a territory, its early laws, and admission 
into the Union, we give the substance of some of them; and 
assuming that what occurred in Ohio in these respects, prob- 
ably occurred in substantially the same way in the organization 
of the other four states that were formed from the Northwest ter- 
ritory, we give those that occurred in Ohio as samples of what 
probably occurred in respect to the others. 

The Governor and two of the judges appointed by the old 
congress, arrived at Marietta on the 9th of July, 1778, and estab- 
lished the first form of civil government within the territory. A 
few settlers had preceded them to that point and were literally 
encamped in the wilderness. 

In confirmation of the maxim that self-preservation is the 
first law of nature, on the 25th of July, 1788, they published a 
law for regulating and establishing the militia, which was the 
first law published in the territory. The third section reads thus: 
“And, whereas, in the infant state of a country, defense and pro- 
tection are absolutely essential, all male inhabitants of the age 
of sixteen and upwards shall be armed, equipped and accoutred 
in the following manner: with a musket and bayonet, or rifle, 
cartridge box, pouch, or powder horn and bullet pouch, with 
forty rounds of‘cartridges, or one pound of powder and four 
pounds of lead, priming wire and brush, and six flints.” 

And by the fourth section, amongst other things it is pro- 
vided that the “corps shall be paraded at ten o’clock in the 
morning of each first day of the week, armed and equipped as 
aforesaid, in convenient places next adjacent to the places of 
public worship, etc.”, and the reason given for this was that it 
was necessary in order to avert danger. 

The salient points of other laws may be noticed for the pur- 
pose of contrasting those early times with the present, thus show- 
ing the advances in civilization that have been made in our state 
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in less than a century. For instance, by a law of September, 
1788, the punishment affixed to the commission of crimes, al- 
though deemed necessary then, would now be called cruel and 
unusual. Treason was punishable with death and forfeiture of 
estates real and personal. To the malicious burning of a dwell- 
ing house the same punishment and forfeitures were affixed. 
Malicious murder was punishable with death. The punishment 
for other felonies and misdemeanors was generally by whipping, 
never exceeding thirty-nine lashes, and in some cases not ex- 
ceeding ten lashes, and sitting in the stocks from one to three 
hours was also generally prescribed in addition. 

It is interesting to us lawyers to know the fact that the fees 
for practicing attorneys were fixed by law, and ranged from one 
dollar in the quarter sessions to two dollars in the Supreme 
Court, for each case tried and argued. There was no intention 
that lawyers should become bloated capitalists. 

Assessments for the support of the organized counties were 
made in money or specific articles as the assessor deemed best, 
and if not paid promptly the party assessed was imprisoned till 
the payment was made, or his discharge ordered. 

If a single man became indebted and could not pay in cash, 
he would, with the consent of the creditor, be ordered by the 
court to pay in personal services, not to exceed seven years in 
any case. Under like circumstances a married man could not 
be required to serve more than five years. 

These laws, selected at random as examples of the laws ‘pub- 
lished or adopted by the Governor and Judges, are not referred 
to in either a querulous or frivolous sense. They have upon 
their face internal evidence of the circumstances and necessities 
of the people for whose government and preservation they were 
made. Much more may be readily inferred from them than is 
expressed in their words. They were made in the unbroken 
wilderness by pioneers for pioneers. All were to be. soldiers. 
All were to be honest, and if they were not they were either to 
be hanged or whipped out of the country. They had to pay 
their assessments, either in corn or cash as the case might be, 
or go to jail. There should be no extortioners, and bachelors 
were at a discount as compared with husbands. 
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So far this sketch is intended to direct attention in a gen- 
eral and historical way to some of the laws affecting in a greater 
or less degree what now constitutes Ohio territory, from the 
time of its occupation by Europeans, down to the point at which 
we have arrived. One of the provisions of our first constitution 
is here quoted: “That a frequent recurrence to the fundamental 
principles of government is absolutely necessary to preserve the 
blessings of liberty.” | 

This enunciation of a great principle pertaining to civil gov- 
ernment is as true to-day as when it was announced nearly one 
hundred years ago. Startling and significant events have oc- 
curred in the meantime, affecting us as a state and as a people; 
endangering not only Ohio, but our Union itself. But by cling- 
ing-and adhering to the great principles upon which our govern- 
ments, federal and state, are founded, and resorting to the strong 
arm of the military power, only when required to do so solely for 
their preservation against military force brought against them 
and intended for their destruction, we have been able to main- 
tain our civil governments in all their pristine beauty and vigor, 
and the states formed from the Northwest territory have also 
reaped rich harvest from the seeds that were planted when the 
Treaty of Greenville was made. And to slightly paraphrase the 
words of a great statesman, let us say “that if we are not stricken 
with judicial blindness we will cling to our constitutions and 
treaties, as the mariner clings te the last plank when night and 
tempest close around him.” 
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ADDRESS OF HON. SAMUEL H. DOVLE. 
DELIVERED AT GREENVILLE, OHIO, AuGusT 3, 1895. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I come to you from the adjoining State to join with you im 
this celebration. We have a common interest in this historic 
event with you. I will detain you but a few minutes. We have 
been together and associated together in four of the great im- 
portant events that have touched the Northwest. When Wolfe 
met the French at Quebec this territory was transferred from 
France to Great Britain. When General George Rodgers Clark 
found the British holding the forts in the Northwest, and 
throughout this territory, he was enabled to capture Kaskaskia 
and Vincennes, and this country was turned over to the United 
States, all that rich domain northwest of the Ohio being secured 
to the Republic in consequence of his prowess. Again, Indiana 
was associated with you when the Ordinance of 1787 was 
adopted, — the grandest ordinance for the government of ter- 
ritory that has ever been conceived by man. Its influence has 
been radiating from that day to this. Again, we were interested 
and associated with you when the splendid victories were made 
after a series of defeats that culminated in the Treaty in your 
city, which you are honoring to-day. , 

The respect that you are showing here is appreciated not 
only by Ohio, but by every State in the Northwest. The paper 
presented gave us a fine historical account of how we have trav- 
eled together, how we have been associated together. Yours 
was the first State formed under the Ordinance of 1787; my 
good State, Indiana, was the second; but from the days of that 
Ordinance and from the days of this Treaty, we have moved a 
pace that has incited the admiration of the world. The Indians, 
up to the time that Wayne passed through with his army held 
this country in their grasp. The Revolutionary War had been 
closed for a number of years, and there was a large portion of 
the population that wanted to come westward. But the Indian 
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said, “No, the Ohio river is in our possession, we will hold it.” 
Boat after boat that came down the Ohio was captured and the 
persons on board were massacred. Never had we any perma- 
nent peace to offer to the eastern settlers until after Wayne had 
succeeded at the Battle of Fallen/Timbers, and brought within 
your city more than twelve tribes and fifty chiefs and secured the 
treaty, a fac-simile of which you see here. 

I have an interest, I say, as a citizen of Indiana. I have, 
too, another interest. When a small boy I heard at my grand- 
father’s knee the story of the march through this wilderness. 
I have heard the story over and over again. I want to call your 
attention to the condition of the fire-arms used in that contest. 
They were spoken of and described by the speaker. They were 
all of the old flint lock pattern; breech loaders, loaded with a 
coarse powder made prime with a fine powder, and it took ten 
times the space of time to load that it would with your muskets. 
Here is a powder flask that passed from the Ohio river up to 
the Battle of Fallen Timbers, and it is treasured to-day in my 
house. Money would not buy it. It is a quaint old powder 
flask, but we appreciate it. 

Gentlemen, it is now past the noon hour, and I am here 
merely as a visitor and a citizen of the adjoining State, and I will 
not continue my remarks, I thank you kindly. 





SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN, July 31, ’95. 


Messrs. Robeson, Martz and Hunter, 


GENTLEMEN: — Your cordial invitation to the celebration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the Treaty of Greenville 
greets me here. I have also been commissioned by the Gover- 
nor of Wisconsin to represent him on that occasion. 

It grieves me much, that circumstances beyond my control 
forbid me to join with you in commemorating what was, in my 
view of the case, the true birthday of all our trans-Ohio-river 
greatness. 

Before Wayne, all was embryo or chaos. Indians, backed 
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by British, triumphant, and British holding the western posts as 
tenaciously as so many Gibralters. But Wayne saw, by the 
light of nature, the only effective policy. His text was: Scalp 
them first, and then preach to them. He scalped at Maumee, he 
preached at Greenville. The posts were surrendered and aborig- 
inal depredations came to a perpetual end. The eagle braves 
no more moved the wing, or opened their mouth, or peeped. 

Ohio, Mother of the West, even to the utmost bound of her 
everlasting hills, and to the boundless Pacific, may her second 
century be in keeping with her first! 

Regardfully yours, 


James D. BuTLER. 
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' THE WESTERN RESERVE. 


‘How IT HAS PLAYED AN IMPORTANT PART IN THE HISTORY 
OF OHIO AND OF THE NATION. 


BY F. E. HUTCHINS, ESQ. 


The Connecticut Western Reserve, or, as it is commonly 
called, “The Western Reserve,” has from the beginning played 
an important part not only in the affairs of the State of Ohio, 
but also in those of the United States. While there is a very 
good general idea of what this “Reserve” now is, especially 
among its own people and those of the State, but little is gen 
erally known of its origin, history, settlement, or the reason for 
its name. The subject is much too extensive to be treated ex- 
cept in the most general way, upon such an occasion as this. 

It had its origin in that most prolific source of controversies 
‘among men and nations — a dispute as to boundary — and was 
the result of that which if adopted, as in this case, would pre- 
vent much of war and litigation — a compromise. 

From the first settlement of this country by the early Pil- 
grims, the British Sovereigns, from “Good Queen Bess”, down 
to a time near our revolution, had made extensive grants of 
land in this country to the different colonies and provinces here, 
and to favorites of the Crown, and some in payment of debts 
and obligations, notably, so far as this talk is concerned, to Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Maryland, and Virginia, and 
to Lord Baltimore and William Penn. 

Some of these grants extended clear across the continent, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, while others had very indefinite 
extents and boundaries, frequently conflicting with and over- 
lapping upon each other, so that under these grants, different 
provinces and different persons claimed the same land. And, 
as none had any other title than that from the British Crown, 
infinite confusion and disputes ensued. These disputes be- 
came so fierce as to result in armed hostilities and, in the shed- 
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ding of blood. They were many times before the Colonial Con- 
gress, and they delayed the acceptance of the Articles of Con- 
federation, which were not finally accepted by the Thirteen Colo- 
nies until 1777, Maryland being the last to come in. 

Many of the most distinguished citizens and statesmen of 
that time took part in the endeavor to adjust these disputes and 
settle these conflicting claims, and their efforts were finally 
crowned with success, resulting in the cession and surrender 
of these disputed claims and lands to the general Government for 
the benefit of all the States. 

And here, as this entertainment is intended to be somewhat 
educational in its character, I want to stop in my history of the 
Western Reserve to tell you of something in which the people 
of that section have felt most profound interest. You have all 
heard of the famous “Mason and Dixon’s Line,” by which the 
compromise measures of Congress endeavored to settle the ir- 
reconcilable conflict between slavery and freedom in “he United 
States, to prevent two irreconcilable and antagonistic principles 
from coming in conflict when placed side by side, by devoting 
all of our territory and public domain, west of the Missouri and 
north of that line to freedom, and all south of it to slavrey. 

The general idea, and I have no doubt most of you shart 
it, is that this line had its origin and name in these iniqui- 
tous compromise measures fixing the boundary between freedom 
and slavery, but this is a mistake. The line was run and had 
its name nearly a century earlier, and it came about in this way: 
King Charles I had made a large grant of land to Lord Balti- 
more and Charles II had made large grants to his brother the 
Duke of York, and one to William Penn in payment of a debt 
due to Penn’s father. These grants included what are now the 
States of Pennsylvania, Maryland,and Delaware, and much more. 
Penn purchased from the Duke of York much or all of his title. 
The boundaries of these grants were so uncertain as to lead to 
most serious disputes and controversies, chiefly as to what was 
the southern boundary of William Penn’s grant — the Province 
of Pennsylvania — and the northern boundary of Maryland and 
Virginia. These began between William Penn and Lord Ballti- 
more. Finally these two proprietors sent over from England 
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two eminent mathematicians, Jeremiah Mason and Charles 
Dixon, to survey and settle this line, which they did in 1763-1767. 
They surveyed and established a line commencing at a point 
in the Delaware River and running due west, and marked it 
with mile-stones for two hundred and forty-four miles, which 
was the southern boundary of Pennsyivania, and the northern 
one of Maryland, and has so remained to this day. Its precise 
location is 39 degrees 43 minutes 26 3-10 seconds north latitude. 
Subsequently the same kind of dispute arose between Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, which continued until after the close of 
the Revolutionary War and was settled in 1785 by extending the 
original Mason and Dixon’s line due west five degrees of longi- 
tude, to be computed from the Delaware River, as the southern 
boundary of Pennsylvania and the northern one of Virginia, and 
establishing a line running north from this point and extrem:ty 
as the western boundary of Pennsylvania, and so it has remained 
to this day; this latter line became also the eastern line of the 
Western Reserve. 

This was the origin of the famous Mason and Dixon’s line 
— famous for the part it had in the irrepressible conflict between 
freedom and slavery in the United States; and it will be seen 
that in its origin, it had nothing whatever to do with this matter. 
Its only subsequent connection with this subject was that by 
the compromise measures of 1850, Congress adopted an exten- 
sion of this line west of the State of Missouri as the boundary 
line between the prospective free and slave States. 

And it will be seen that from first to last the line was a 
compromise — first, a rightful compromise, in favor of peace 
and unity, of the disputed claims of contesting owners, and last, 
a base compromise between freedom and slavery, by which the 
representatives in the Congress of a great free Republic under- 
took to devote a territory, large enough for an empire, forever 
to human slavery and human bondage. And the ill fame of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, thus acquired by its subsequent adop- 
tion in a bad cause, has so overshadowed the just fame of its 
origin that the latter is little known and less remembered. 

But, to return to our history of the Reserve. As I have 


_ Said, the States having claims to western territory surrendered 
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the same to the general Government... Connecticut, in doing so 
by her deed of cession of September 14, 1786, reserved a tract of 
land bounded north by the international line, east by the western 
line of Pennsylvania, south by the forty-first parallel of north 
latitude, and west by a line parallel with and one hundred and 
twenty miles west from the Pennsylvania line. 

Practically the northern line is Lake Erie, so that this terri- 
tory is bounded north by Lake Erie, east by Pennsylvania, south 
by forty-one degrees north latitude, and west by a line parallel 
with and one hundred and twenty miles west of the Pennsylvania 
line. And this is the “Connecticut Western Reserve,” and so 
called because Connecticut, in surrendering her claims to western 
lands, reserved to herself this territory and did not grant it by 
her deed of cession. 

By reference to your maps you will see that this forty-first 
parallel of north latitude — the southern boundary of the Reserve, 
—- passes through the southern parts of Mahoning and Summit 
counties, and is the southern linc of Portage, Medina, and Huron 
counties. The Reserve now embraces Ashtabula and Trumbull 
counties, two-thirds of Mahoning, Portage, Geauga, Lake, and 
Cuyahoga, and the most of Summit, Medina, Lorain, Erie and. 
Huron counties. 

During the Revolutionary War many. people of Connecticut 
had seriously suffered, chiefly from fire, from the incursions of 
the British troops, and the State being poorly able to compen- 
sate them in money decided to do so in land. Accordingly the 
General Assembly of that State appointed a committee to deter- 
mine the names and losses of these sufferers. The number was 
thus determined to be 1,870, and the aggregate of losses £161,- 
548 11s 64d, and on May 11, 1792, the State quit-claimed for the 
benefit of these sufferers its title to 500,000 acres of land lying’ 
across the west end of.the Western Reserve, embracing what are 
now the counties of. Erie and Huron. And this tract has ever 
since been known as “The Fire Lands.” | 

After the cession of her western claims to the general gov- 
ernment and the use of the Fire Lands portion of the Reserve 
to pay her debt to some of her people, it became a serious ques- 


tion with Connecticut what to do with the remainder of the 
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Western Reserve. It was not exactly like a “White Elephant” 
on her lands, for it cost her nothing, but it was quite like one in. 


the respect that she had no use for it and could not sell it. She 


tried to sell it and failed. It was a long way off from Connecti- 
cut, was a wilderness scarcely known, and was inhabited only by 
savages, who claimed and. had an older and better title than she 
had. Besides, her own title was liable to serious objection and 
was in great danger of being superseded by the better title of the: 
United States, derived either from the cessions from the other 
States claiming the same territory, or, if they had fo title, from 
the treaty of peace with Great Britain, which ceded to the United’ 
States all her claims to this territory. There was another reason, 
to be mentionéd later, why Connecticut found it difficult to sell. 
the Western Reserve, but finally in September, 1795, she sold. 
the whole remaining tract, without measurement, to thirty-five 
persons for $1,200,000. This, the largest land sale ever made im 
Ohio, was purely a matter of speculation. 

The purchase was supposed to contain over 4,000,000 acres, 
and at just 4,000,000 acres, the original price of all the land im 
the Western Reserve, except the Fire Lands, was thirty cents an 
acre. But, because Lake Erie, the north boundary, took toward 
the west, a more southerly trend than. was supposed or showr: 
by the old maps, the amount. was in fact, a little less than three 
million acres. The fact that a mistake of over a million acres. 
could be made in a single land sale will serve to call attention 
to the then condition of this part of the country, and how little. 
was known of it. 

- This $1,200,000, with its accumulated interest, has for many 
years constituted the entire common school fund of the State of 
Connecticut. It could not well have been put to better use. 

The purchase was made upon credit, the purchasers giving 
their several bonds for several sums aggregating $1,200,000, and 
afterwards generally securing their payment by mortgages.. 
While the purchase was nominally made by thirty-five persons, 
there were fifty-eight interested in it. 

These organized themselves into what is known as “The 
Connecticut Land Co.,” caused the purchase to be surveyed into 
townships five miles square, and subsequently divided it among: 
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the Owners in proportion to the sum paid by each of the 
$1,200,000 purchase price. 

There is much interesting history connected with this part 
of the transaction, but the time or occasion does not serve 
to state it here; but there are a few facts connected with it 
that ought to be more generally known. Usually in tracing 
title to land in this country, and whenever that title is in dispute, 
it is necessary, in order to maintain it, to trace the title, in regu- 
lar succession, either to a sovereign State or to the United States, 
the only recognized sources of t'tle to lands. But on the Western 
Reserve, outside of the Fire Lands, it is necessary to trace it 
back only to the Connecticut Land Company. This is because 
by the act of its legislature all the title that Connecticut had to 
this part of the Reserve passed to and vested in that company, 
so that if the State had title this Company had, and any tile 
properly derived from it must be good and it is unnecessary to go 
back any further. And, on the other hand, if Connecticut had no 
title originally, because of the better title in one or more of the 
States, yet these had conveyed their title to the general Govern- 
ment, and if none of them had title then the United States ob- 
tained an absolute title by the treaty of peace with Great Britain, 
and when later, as will be mentioned, it.accepted governmental 
jurisdiction over the Reserve, it confirmed the title of Connecti- 
cut and of the Land Company. So that there is no place where 
there is better or more security for land titles than on the Re- 
serve, as they merge the title of all the claimant States of the 
United States, and of Great Britain. But even this, as in the 
case of most original land grabbers, takes no account of the 
better Indian title, of which I shall speak later. 

- Another matter of interest is the frequency with which the 
names of persons occur in the names of townships on the Re- 
serve. As I have said, the Connecticut Land Company appor- 
tioned its land in proportion to the sums paid by the original 
purchasers. In some cases, one paid for and took a whole town- 
ship and called it after his name. Thus Cleveland was named 
for General Moses Cieveland, Warren for Moses Warren, one 


-of the surveyors and proprietors, Youngstown for John Young, 
-and many others in the same way. 
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Another matter of interest and of more importance is the 
way land is decribed on the Reserve, as to the township in 
which it lies, on deeds of conveyance. Originally, and to a 
great extent still, it is described as being in township number — 
of Range — west, in the Connecticut Western Reserve, and this 
is quite as accurate and certain without the name of the township 
or even the county as with it.- As I have said, the southeast cor- 
ner of the Western Reserve is the intersection of the western line 
of Pennsylvania with the forty-first parallel of north latitude. 
The surveyors laid off the Reserve into townships five miles 
square, beginning five miles west of this southeast corner, and 
running north to the north boundary, Lake Erie. Other parallel 
lines, five miles apart, were run until the western boundary was 
reached. The spaces between these lines were called ranges. 
Thus, the first, or the one next the Pennsylvania line, was called 
range one, the next, range two, and so on. Then lines were 
run transversely, or east and west, five miles apart, beginning 
five miles north of the south boundary line.’ The spaces be- 
tween these lines were called townships, and were numbered 
consecutively from the southern lines, so that a township was 
accurately described by stating in what range it was west and the 
number of township north. Thus Youngstown is township two 
of range two, for it is the second township north of the southern 
boundary and in the second range of townships west of the Penn- 
sylvania line. Warren is township four because it is the fourth 
one north, and range four because it is the fourth range of town- 
ships west of the Pennsylvania line. So that any township is. 
accurately described by its number and range. 

Having thus spoken very generally of the survey and distri- 
bution of these lands, we now go back to the time when this 
survey was begun. These bold prospectors of a new country 
had bought a large tract of land for an enormous sum in those 
days, and the serious question for them with reference to this 
purchase, was “What shall the harvest be?” Many of them were 
anxious to try their fortunes in the West, but it was a very far-off 
West. Not only was their purchase an absolutely unbroken wil- 
derness, but it was separated from them by many leagues of wil- 
derness, forest, lake, river, swamp, and mountain, inhabited by 
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the most savage and warlike Indian tribes, with no roads but 
such as they cut through the woods, and no food or supplies but 
what they took with them. Canandaigua, N. Y., and Pittsburg 
‘were the western outposts of civilization, the Reserve being ab- 
-solutely uninhabited save by Indians, and save the ponies and 
dogs of the Indians, not a domestic animal was in the entire ter- 
ritory, nor was there any white settlement or road. 

Under these circumstances the purchasers of the Reserve 
undertook to find out “What shall the harvest be.” In the 
spring of 1796 they sent out a party of surveyors, fifty persons all 
told, with General Moses Cleveland at the head. Some of them 
‘took their families with them, intending to settle there. The 
party assembled at Schenectady and finally reached Buffalo - 
‘Creek, where the city of Buffalo now stands, and there they pur- 
chased from the Indians the remainder of their title to the 
land. 

And here, to their credit, and much to our gratification 
also, be it said, the whole Indian title for this land was bought 
from them and paid for. Not a foot of it was obtained by con- 
‘quest or force, — a happy exception to the way that Indian titles 
liave generally been disposed of. 

True, as is usual, the Indians were cheated because of 
‘their ignorance of the value of what they sold and of what 
they got; nevertheless it was a bargain to which both agreed, 
-and it was not, as was generally the case, the taking by the strong 
hand what the weaker one could not hold. The price paid 
for the remainder of this title was £500 New York currency, 
paid in trade, two beef cattle, and one hundred gallons of whisky. 
It would seem, if this party of fifty reserved any considerable 
‘quantity for themselves, they must have started out with a pretty 
good supply of whisky, and while that beverage has played 
many of the settlers of the Reserve many a scurvy trick, it stood 
these men in good stead, for whisky was so essential an element 
in every Indian trade that probably without it the bargain could 
not have been consummated. 

The party proceeded westward to the present site of Con- 
neaut, which they reached July 4th, and proceeded to celebrate 
‘the twentieth anniversary of independénce, which they did, say 
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the old chroniclers, with much enthusiasm and “several pails of 
grog.” his place they made,their base, and the settlement of 
the Reserve properly dates from this celebration. 

From here General Cleveland and some of his companions 
moved west to the mouth of the Cuyahoga, where Cleveland now 
stands. But there was no Cleveland there then — nothing but . 
the lake, the mouth of the river, and the wilderness, but ever 
since then there have been white settlers at that place. 

The survey lasted some years, but was finally completed and 
tne land divided, as I have said. Meanwhile settlements pro- 
ceeded but slowly. Besides its remoteness from civilization, the 
leagues of wilderness that lay between, and, its own wilderness 
character, the title of Connecticut and therefore of the Land 
Company was always more or less questioned. In addition to 
this was the most unique fact in the history of any country: 
When Connecticut sold to the Land Company, she parted so far 
as she could, with all her right, jurisdictional as well as to the 
soil, but whether a State could transfer its jurisdiction over 
half its territory to a party of private land speculators and confer 
upon them governmental jurisdiction, was a serious question. 

Certainly the purchasers never attempted to exercise any 
such governmental jurisdiction nor to enact any laws. They 
made frequent applications to Connecticut to extend her juris- 
diction and laws over the territory, and to the United States to 
accept jurisdiction, but all were refused. The purchasers and 
settlers repudiated the ordinance of 1787 as extending to this 
territory, because to accept it would be to admit a superior title 
in the United States, which would be fatal to that of Connecti- 
cut and therefore fatal to. that of the Land Company and the 
settlers. ' 

Subsequently, in 1800, acts of Congress and. of the Connecti- 
cut legislature confirmed the title of Connecticut to the soil of 
the Reserve on the one hand, and released to the United States 
all jurisdiction over it on the.other. And then, for the first time 
in its history, the Western Reserve came within any civil-juris- 
diction and its people were protected and governed by law. , But, 
from the time of the sale by Connecticut to the Connecticut Land 
‘Company in 1795 to this acceptance of jurisdiction in 1800, the 
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We:stern Reserve was absolutely wichout laws or government of 
any kind. There were no courts,.no laws, no records, no magis- 
trates or police and no modes of enforcing or protecting land 
titles, contracts, or personal rights. It was a veritable “No man’s 
Land”, so far as government and law were concerned. This 
was a poor place for lawyers, as it always is where people will 
behave themselves without them. It was not even a pure 
Democracy, for there the people meet to enact laws and enforce 
rights. Here they did not and could not. Some seventy miles 
of unbroken wilderness of forests, lakes, rivers, and swamps sep- 
arated the two settlements at Cleveland and Youngstown. And 
yet, so trained to civil government and obedience to law were 
the settlers that they felt no need of either. 

Lands were bought and sold, personal contracts made, mar- 
riages solemnized, and personal rights respected as in the best- 
governed societies, and all without government and without law. 
This speaks well for these Yankee pioneers, who brought with 
them into the wilderness much of the training and spirit of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and of the manners, customs, and habits of New 
England, which have made our people so like those of that sec- 
tion and so many of our towns and villages like their proto- 
types of New England. In many of our villages I can almost 
see my native town, New Milford, Connecticut, with its white 
churches, shoolhouse, stores, shops and tavern fronting on the 
village green. But I miss, and gladly, the whipping post and 
stocks that used to stand on the green almost in front of the 
church. These were among the institutions that those pioneers 
thought they could get along without and left behind, as they did 
also their very bad habit of burning and drowning witches, and 
I have never heard that our people have suffered from the dis- 
continuance of these punishments. Possibly we might not suffer 
from some more leniency in the punishments we now inflict. 
Besides the abandonment of the hanging and drowning of sus- 
pected witches and of the stocks and whipping post there are 
other reforms in our penal code that we might adopt with credit 
to our humanity. 

In the same year (1800) that the Reserve came within civil 
jurisdiction, the whole was organized into one county, Trumbull, 
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with the county seat at Warren. This has been subdivided into 
the twelve counties comprising the present Western Reserve. 

We have thus very generally traced the history of the Con- 
necticut Western Reserve from the causes that led to it down 
to the time of the survey and the distribution of its land and its 
organization under civil government. Looking back over a 
period of more than a hundred years, we have seen the first rude 
settlements at Conneaut and at Cleveland, and contrasting its 
present with its then condition, we may form some idea of what 
lay before those bold New England pioneers in this substantially 
unknown wilderness, which afforded them not even the means 
of subsistence. 

The settlers at Conneaut and Cleveland had to obtain their 
supplies from the nearest point in the State of New York where 
they were obtainable, while for those in the southern portion 
Pittsburg was the nearest point at which they could obtain the 
means of subsistence, and in each case, through an unbroken 
wilderness as wild and pathless as that they inhabited. Soime 
idea of prices under these circumstances may be formed when 
we know that common coarse salt cost six dollars per bushel. 

The next settlement was in 1797 at Youngstown. This 
soon took precedence of all others and rétained it for some years. 
In 1798 there were but fifteen families on the Reserve. Ten of 
these were at Youngstown, three at Cleveland, and two at Men- 
tor. In 1799 Youngstown was the largest town on the Reserve, 
and Warren, which was laid out in the spring of that year, was 
the next, but soon became the first in size and importance. In 
1800 there were 1,302 persons on the Reserve, and from this 
period the number increased rapidly. 

To describe the life of these early settlers would be to de- 
scribe the life of the first settlers of every new forest country. 
It was a life of hardship, toil, and privation, with few of the 
comports and none of the luxuries of life. The trees had to be 
cut away to make room for the houses and forests cleared for 
fields; fences were of poles, and plows were guided be- 
tween and around the stumps; houses were of rough logs, 
and floors of puncheons or split logs laid with the flat side 
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up, and rough benches and stools served as chairs and sofas. 
Occasionally there was a house of hewed logs, but these were 
the aristocratic mansions of the day and were not common. The 
principal recreations for the men were hunting, fishing, and trap- 
ping, while for the women — well, poor souls, they didn’t have 
any. Life on the Reserve to-day is one thing. It was differ- 
ent then. 

But these people had brought with them from their far-off 
Eastern homes, the New England ideas of religion and of the 
importance of education, and wherever they went in sufficient 
numbers the church and the schoolhouse followed as soon as 
a clearing could be made for them. Rude and primitive they 
were, as were the homes of the settlers, but “The groves were 
God’s first temples” and perhaps the rude church of the pioneers 
was the next. And who shall say that the religion inculcated 
there in that solemn forest cathedral, where “the stars were the 
chandeliers and the deep-toned thunder the organ,” was not as 
pure, undefiled, and acceptable as that in the “long-drawn aisle 
and fretted vault” of any modern cathedral? And, judging from 
the result, education, the twin sister of religion, has not suffered 
from her early life in the log schoolhouse of the western pioneer. 
Ideas of religion and education were as deeply rooted in the 
minds and hearts of these people as was their love for liberty 
and independence, and to this we owe the facts that nowhere 
in a large and thickly settled country are the people generally 
so moral and well behaved as on the Reserve, and no place where 
education is so general among the people. 

It is a singular circumstance that a people who had fled 
from tyranny to obtain freedom and whose love of liberty was 
so deeply rooted as it was in our ancestors, should themselves be 
a people of slave holders, but such was the fact, and slavery pre- 
vailed to a greater or less extent in every province and State. 
But in the north it was felt to be incompatible with their idea of 
personal liberty, hence was never extensively practiced and was 
early abandoned. But that slavery was a sort of divine insti- 
tution was one of the religious tenets of very religious Con- 
necticut. 
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But that this was a matter of education and not of real 
honest belief in shown by the fact that no sooner had they broken 
out of the shell of New England conservatism and cast off the 
swaddling clothes of New England superstition that had cramped 
and deformed them and had migrated to where freedom lived 
and kept open house out doors, than their real love of liberty 
and hatred of slavery found scope for expression, and their 
preachers and teachers preached and taught what they would 
not have dared or felt inclined to preach or teach in liberty-lov- 
ing Connecticut, and the Western Reserve soon became famous 
for its opposition to slavery in the United States. 

This feeling found ample expression in the National Con- 
gress from such men as Whittlesey, Judge Newton, Giddings, 
Wade, John Hutchins and Garfield from this district, and many 
others, and would have found the same expression from our 
later Representatives, E. B. Taylor and S. A. Northway, but that 
since their official life began we have in the United States — 
thank God and Abraham Lincoln — no slavery to oppose, and 
the Western Reserve has had her full share in bringing about 
that consummation. 


THE PRESENT WESTERN RESERVE, 


I have thus sketched a very general outline of the Western 
Reserve as it was. What it is at present is a matter of general 
knowledge. From the few scattered inhabitants of a century 
ago the population has increased to nearly 1,000,000, about one 
fifth the population of the entire State. Instead of interminable 
forests we have cultivated farms and fields; where stood the 
wigwam of the Indian and the log cabin of the settler, we have 
large cities and towns, and comfortable, beautiful houses and 
homes all over the land. The Indian, with his councils and pow- 
wows, has disappeared, and the white man reigns in his stead; 
the bear, wolf, panther, and deer have gone and in their stead are 
horses, cattle, sheep, and other domestic animals useful to man. 
The wild turkey can no more be hunted in our forests, but its 
successors yet remain to grace our Thanksgiving and Christmas 
boards. All that was primitive, savage, and wild has given way 
before the irresistible march of civilization and progress. The 
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rivers that used to wend their devious, silent way to the lake 
cr the great river, hearing no sound save that of Nature in 
her various voices, now flow through verdant meadows, cul- 
tivated fields, and prosperous towns, and are alive with tie 
kum and whirr of the wheels of busy industry. The canoe has 
given way to the steamboat, and instead of the Indian trail and 
the rough road cut through the woods and traversed by ox carts 
we have the railroad and the locomotive that annihilate time and 
space and carry us away across the continent in a week, while 
we eat, sleep, chat, or smoke at the rate of forty miles an hour. 
Instead of the Indian runner or the less fleet white messenger 
we have captured and harnessed the lightning to carry our mes- 
sages and to enable us to talk across a continent, as with a 
friend face to face. The log schoolhouse, with its rough benches, 
puncheon floors, and primitive teachers, has disappeared, but 
the rudiments of education there acquired have found apt ex- 
pression in the colleges, academies, and high schools, with their 
splendid buildings, and the less pretentious schoolhouses that 
dot the land and bring the means of education to our very doors 
in every little school district, with a corps of teachers who for 
learning, ability, and general fitness for their task rank high as 
educators and make the Western Reserve famous for the general 
education and enlightenment of its people. And the newspaper, 
that great educator, molder of public opinion, and director of 
events, without which no education is complete and thoroughly 
useful, filled with the news of the entire globe and editorials and 
contributed articles upon every known subject, and worthy of 
the best statesmen, scholars, and writers — now sends its four 
to forty-four pages of daily information and education to almost 
every fireside on the day of or the day after its publication. 
The primitive church — often the little log schoolhouse — with 
its occasional itinerant preacher, has been succeeded by the mag- 
nificent cathedral, the splendid temples, and the more modest vil- 
lage and country church. But the same religion and religious 
services that helped, comforted, and blessed the early pioneer in 
his far-off forest home, yet remain and are taught and held by 
a body of learned, cultivated, devoted, and zealous Christian 
preachers and teachers, whose daily life, teaching, and example 
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are not only an education, but an incentive to a better life; and 
of them, individually, it may be said, as it was of Goldsmith’s 
Village Preacher: 


“And as a bird each fond endearment tries 

“To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
“He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
“Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way.” 


Such is a very imperfect general outline of the Western 
Reserve of to-day, and by noting the contrast between the pres- 
cnt conditions and those of a century ago we may form some idea 
of what the harvest has been and what a century of civilization 
and progress has brought. And here in this splendid temple, a 
provision of the Western Reserve of to-day, devoted to the 
amusement, entertainment and diversion of our people, looking 
back over a period of a hundred years, and contrasting the 
present Western Reserve with that of a century ago, those of 
you who believe in Him, through faith, and those who believe 
in His direct interposition in human affairs, and those who see 
Him in His manifestations, His works, and in natural laws, may 
all join in the grateful exclamation: “Behold what God hath 
wrought!” 


Note. — The foregoing address was delivered by Mr. 
Hutchins at Warren, Ohio, April 15, 1898, at a meeting under 
the auspices of the “Women’s Friendly Union.” .— E. O. R. 
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To His Excellency, Asa S. Bushnell, Governor of Ohio: 


I herewith have the honor to submit the fourteenth annual 
report of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society. 
covering the year February 24, 1898, to February 1, 1899. 

With very great respect, I remain 


Yours truly, 


E. O. RANDALL, Secretary. 
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FOURTEENTH: ANNUAL REPORT. 


Cotumsus, Oux10, February 24, 1898. 


The thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Society was held 
at Orton Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, at 2:30- 
P. M., Standard time, February 24, 1898. The meeting was. 
called to order by the President, General R. Brinkerhoff. The 
following members of the Society were present: — 


GENERAL R. BRINKERHOFF :..............++ Mansfield, O. 

Dm, Bis. BD,  SIOMPOOR. «. «ovine ise nctepeeeace Dayton, O. 

GEORGE F, BAREIS. . .... ---. +++», «+0, «+++ Canal Winchester, O. 
HARLEY BARNES... ... .....22200:- veseesses+ Painesville, O. 

Be Re BN 8 ins Soe dinccscteivcics cwoncegse Reynoldsburg, O. 
DR. EDWARD ORTON .....-...5005 cee Sp Se Columbus, O. 


“ 


CaPTaIn A. EB. LEE .....-.seeeese « about 

DAME, J. REBAR 0055 ccs pecnsccs nas onsysgrione 
JUDGE JAMES H. ANDERSON............-- sal 
RGMGET Bi TUES occccccs.  csecdiceecs ipeareae 


ME vcndieojbenan. cadeshes cobieeced 

PE CTE) Pere eT A PENA HA " 
#.. F, .Woon...: .si... 5 ete techy ey kaada wae “ 
E. O. RANDALL, Secretary........ee.0% seeeee * 


The minutes of the previous (Twelfth) Annual Meeting (Feb- 

ruary 17, 1897), were read by the Secretary and approved. 
' - Upon call for reports from special committees, Mr. Bareis, 
Chairman, made a report for the Committee on “Local Sections”. 
This Committee had made a report at the last Annual Meeting, 
(February 17, 1897), which report was at that time referred back 
to the Committee for them to make a further report at this 
meeting. (The original report will be found in full on page 391,. 
Vol: VI, of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society 
publications.) 

Considerable discussion was indulged in concerning the 
feasibility of authorizing the establishment of these local or 
branch societies. The prevailing sentiment was to the effect, 
that such branch societies would not be advantageous to the: 


work or-growth of the society. It would scatter the interest, 
: (279) 
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and indeed the property, and it was finally decided to take no 
action at this meeting, but postpone the matter for another year. 

Mr. Rutherford P. Hayes addressed the meeting in an in- 
teresting way, concerning the State Library and the advantage 
to both parties, of making the library of the society a permanent 


-adjunct of the State Library, in which the books of the Society 


now have temporary quarters. No action was taken in this 
matter. 

Mr. W. K. Moorehead, in a vigorous speech called atten- 
tion to the manner in which some of the Archzological Societies, 
in the eastern states, had come into Ohio and made extensive ex- 
plorations, “poaching upon our preserves,” as it were — mak- 
ing valuable finds and carrying from our state much important 
material which should be ours. This had especially been done 
in Adams, Pickaway and Fairfield counties. This work had of 


‘course been conducted in a legitimate way, proper permission 


having been obtained from the property owners. But our So- 
ciety, Mr. Moorehead urged, should be more enterprising and. 
energetic in pre-empting this field and forestalling this work. 
Our Society should not be second to those of other states. If 
it was of such great importance to foreign institutions, it was of 
still greater value to our own Ohio Society. Mr. Moorehead 
also reported upon the progress of the Archeological Map of 
Ohio, which the Society is preparing. He had exhibited the 
map at the annual meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held in Detroit in August, 1897, where 
it had attracted much favorable comment. Rand & McNally, of 
Chicago, had made overtures for the publication of the same, 
and the authorities of the Smithsonian Institute were watching 
its completion, and had written our Society, that arrangements 
could probably be perfected, by which the Government would 
publish the map. 

When the Annual Report of the Secretary, to the Society, 
was called for, Mr. Randall stated that with the induigence of 
the Society, he would follow his precedent of the last two Annual 
Meetings, and submit as his report to this meeting, the same 
report he had made, in behalf of the Executive Committee, to 


tthe Governor. As the Society is one of the official departments 
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of the State, a report to the Governor is required each year, but 
there seemed to be no need of two separate reports, one to the 
Society and one to the Executive. The action of the Secretary 
in this matter was approved, and the report of the Secretary was 
accepted. This report had been printed and sent to the mem- 
bers of the Society, members of the Legislature and State Of- 
ficials. Copies were here at the meeting and supplied to those 
present. (This report is found in full in Vol. VI, pages 389-407, 
Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society publications.) 
The Secretary also. made a detailed report of the annual meeiing 
cf the Trustees which foilowed the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety, February 17, 1897. The Secretary, in an extemporaneous 
way, dwelt at some length upon the various features of the work 
cf the Society during the previous year, the appropriations, the 
publications, the explorations and centennial celebrations of the 
year just past. That the Society had done greater and better 
work than ever before; it had met with wider recognition, not 
only in this state, but throughout the country,and its publ:cations 
were now sought for by the leading libraries of the United States. 

The Secretary announced that the terms of the following 
Trustees, elected by the Society, expired at this time: General 
R. Brinkerhoff, Hon. M. D. Follett, Hon. Daniel J. Ryan, Rev. 
H. A. Thompson and Mr. R. E. Hills. Upon motion and vote 
the Chair was directed to appoint a committee of three, who 
should nominate five trustees to succeed those retiring. The 
Chair appointed as such committee, Messrs. Neil, Oldham and 
Bareis. The committee retired for consultation and in a short 
time returned and reported as nominees for trusteeship, for the 
ensuing three years (February 1898, to February, 1901): Gen. 
R. Brinkerhoff, Hon. M. D. Follett, Hon. D. J. Ryan, Rev. H. 
A. Thompson and Mr. R. E. Hills. It was moved that the re- 
port of the committee be adopted, which was seconded and car- 
ried, and the Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the 
Society for the election of these Trustees. The Secretary so did, 
and the above nominees were declared duly elected.* 





*On March 30, 1898, Governor Bushnell reappointed General George 
B. Wright, of Columbus, and Hon. Israel Williams, of Hamilton, Ohio, as. 
Trustees, to serve until February, 1901. 
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Mr. Ryan suggested several methods to elicit interest in, 
and work from, the individual members of the Society. He 
thought the Society did not sufficiently utilize the personal ef- 
forts of the members. There might be some sort of a division, 
er classification of the lines of work, in which the Society is en- 


gaged, or should be, such as genealogy, archzology, ethnology, 


geography, biography, bibliography, etc., and let the President - 
c1 Executive Committee appoint committees or individual mem- 
bers in the Society to do certain work in these lines. This 
‘proposition drew forth much discussion, and approval. It was 
finally movec and carried that the President, at such time as he 
may deem proper, appoint various.committees to interest them- 
selves in such special subjects of work as might be designated. 
In this connection the Secretary reminded the members that 
Bishop Arnett, one of our Trustees, is engaged in preparing for 
‘the Society a History of the Negro People of Ohio. Some one 
should prepare a volume of brief biographies of Ohio’s Gover- 
nors, as information concerning them is frequently called for.. 
He would himself visit the village of Zoar as soon as possible, 
and get the data for an article of an historical character, as the 
‘Society has decided to disband, and a permanent record should 
‘be made of the history and peculiar phases of this community. 

Mr. Wood proposed the following amendment to the Con- 
stitution: “To amend Section 1 of Article 5 to read as follows: 
The fiscal year of the Society shall end February 1, and the 
Annual Meeting shall be held at Columbus within such reason- 
able time thereafter, as the Executive Committee may previously 
determine, but not later than June 15. Due notice of the meet-. 
ing shall be mailed -by the Secretary to all members of the 
‘Society at least ten days before such meeting is held.” 

This proposed amendment caused considerable discussion. 
It was shown that February was a most inopportune month to 
hold the Annual Meeting and attempt to have a banquet or 
other event of a public character, as that month is crowded with 
celebrations, such as Lincoln’s and Washington’s brithdays, 
which are both recognized by various societies with banquets, 
reunions, etc. The Secretary has found it almost impossible to . 
get distinguished speakers and even prominent members of the 
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Society to take part in an Annual Meeting during February. 
The fiscal year should end about February 1, as that is the time 
for the appointment by the Governor of the two Trustees for 
the Society, and the regular state appropriations date from Feb- 
ruary 15, therefore the fiscal year should close as proposed in 
the amendment, but the Annual Meeting of the Society, for the 
election of officers and reunion purposes, could easily be at some 
later and more advantageous date. The amendment was finally 
adopted without change. 

The matter of adequate and permanent quarters for the So- 
ciety was considered. The Secretary stated that it was expected 
that the new proposed addition to the State House, would solve 
this problem, either in giving ample quarters to the Society in 
some of the rooms which would be vacated in the present build- 
ing, or in rooms which would be provided in the new building. 
He and the Trustees had this matter in view and would keep in 
touch with the building commission, in order that no opportunity 
in this direction be lost to the Society. 

Several members were elected to the Society, and Judge Tod 
B. Galloway was elected a Life Member. 

Instead of the usual custom being followed of appointing a 
committee to wait upon the Governor while the meeting is in ses- 
sion, and to extend to him the greetings and compliments of the 
Soctiey, it was decided that all the members present who could 
do so, should assemble at the office of the Board of State Chari- 
ties, in the State Capitol, at ten o’clock the next morning (Friday, 
February 25), and in a body call upon the Governor.* 

A vote of thanks was given to the officers of the Society, 
and especially to the Executive Committee and the Secretary, 
for their efficient work during the past year. 

Upon the Secretary stating there was no further business re- 
quiring the attention of the Society, the President announced 





*This call was made as agreed, some ten or fifteen of the members 
being present. President Brinkerhoff and Secretary Randall addressed 
the Governor, who in his usual happy manner, responded, complimenting 
the Society upon its work during the past year, and wishing it further pro- 
gress, and expressing his interest in its purposes and aims and his willing- 
ness to aid it in every way that he could. 
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that immediately after the adjournment the Annual Meeting of 
the Trustees would be held in that room. The meeting ad- 
journed at 5 o'clock P. M. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES. 


The Annual Meeting of the Trustees was held at Orton 
Hall, O. S. U., February 24, 1898. The following Trustees were 
present: Messrs. Brinkerhoff, Thompson, Ryan, Bareis, Smythe 
and Randall. 

My Ryan was made temporary Chairman and Mr. Randall 
temporary Secretary. 

General R. Brinkerhoff was réelected President of the Board 
of Trustees for the ensuing year, Rev. William E. Moore Vice- 
President, Mr. S. S. Rickley Treasurer, Mr. E. F. Wood Assist- 
ant Treasurer, Mr. E. O. Randall Secretary. 

In addition to these officers of the Society, who are ex-officio 
members of the committee, the following Executive Committee 
was selected: Hon. D. J. Ryan, Hon. M. D. Follett, Generai 
George B. Wright, Hon. A. R. McIntire, and Messrs. George F. 
Bareis, R. E. Hills and A. H. Smythe. 

The Secretary made a full statement of the condition of the 
affairs of the Society. The policy and line of work of the So- 
ciety was fully discussed. 

Mr. Randall made a statement concerning the office of 
Curator, to the effect, that Mr. Moorehead, as they well knew, 
had resigned on the 6th of August, 1897, when Mr. Clarence 
Loveberry was elected Curator to fill the vacancy, but Mr. Love- 
berry had been appointed by the U. S. Government, an Inspector 
in the Department of Veterinary Science, (Ferbuary 4, 1898), 
and had gone to Minneapolis, under leave of absence granted 
by the Trustees. It was decided that the leave of absence and 
his continuation in office could only extend to the end of the 
year, that is, to the time of this meeting. It was thought best 
not to take any action in regard to the curatorship at this time, 
as the Secretary informed the Trustees that Mr. Raymond Os- 
born and Miss Lucy Allen were looking after the interests of the 
Society in the Museum in the absence of a Curator. 
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The matter of the compensation to the active officers, and 
cther agents of the Society, found necessary to be employed, 
was taken up and properly disposed of. The Secretary was 
authorized to draw vouchers upon the Treasurer in favor of per- 
sons to whom the Society was indebted. 

Upon motion it was decided to hold the monthly meetings 
of the Executive Committee on the first Wednesday of each 
mouth at 3:30 P. M., Standard time, in the rooms of the Public 
Library, Columbus, Ohio. 

Meeting adjourned. 


PUBLIC MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 


On the evening of March 3, 1898, at 8 o’clock P. M., the 
Society held a public meeting in the House of Representatives, 
Capitol Building, Columbus. This meeting took the place of 
the customary annual banquet. The public was invited as well 
as the members of the Legislature. The hall was crowded, every 
seat being taken and many standing in the lobbies. Gen. R. 
Brinkerhoff presided and delivered a brief and stirring address 
on the purposes of the Society and the work it has accomplished. 
Professor G. F. Wright of Oberlin University and a Trustee of 
the Society, made a scholarly presentation of the extent and 
value of the archzological remains in Ohio. 

Dr. Edward Orton of the Ohio State University and State 
Geologist, read a most interesting paper on Fort Ancient, its 
construction and what it taught concerning the civilization ex- 
isting when it was built. 

Dr. James H. Canfield, President Ohio State University, 
delivered an impressive and eloquent address on the value of 
the study of local history, particularly emphasizing the import- 
ance of the work of the Ohio Archeological and Historical So- 
- ciety. 

The meeting was one of the best the Society ever had. 
The archzologic map of Ohio and the map of Fort Ancient were 
exhibited and evidenced the scholarly and scientific work now 
being accomplished by the Society. A full report of the ad- 
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dresses on this occasion will be found in Volume VI, Society’s 
Publications, pages 408-441. 


WORK OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


More than in any previous year has the Executive Com- 
mittee been faithful, efficient and indefatiguable in its super- 
vision of the affairs of the Society. According to the plan of 
organization and management of the Society, the Executive 
Committee is the direct controlling authority. Its members 
have taken a deep interest in the purposes and work of the 
Society. Every detail of the affairs of the Society has been di- 
rected by the Executive Committee or at least been carefully 
scrutinized by it. Its members have always promptly and zeal- 
ously responded to any call made by the Secretary. The Execu- 
tive Committee as a whole has held twelve regular or formal 
meetings on the following dates in 1898: 

February 15, March 3, April 6, May 4, June 1, June 23, 
August 12, September 19, October 4, November 2, December 7, 
and January 10 (1899). 

Special and separate meetings were held by the Finance 
Committee, Committee on Fort Ancient and Committee on Li- 
brary and Museum. The Committee on Fort Ancient, accom- 
panied by the Secretary, made two trips during the year to Fort 
Ancient, viz., on August 5 and on September 24. The reports 
of these sub-committees speak for themselves. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. 


E. O. Randall, Secretary, 


Dear Str:— The Committee on Museum and Library have been 
fairly active during the past year. Soon after Dr. W. C. Mills became 
Curator of the Society and while “checking up” the specimens the lack 
of a proper system of classifying, arranging and cataloguing again 
appeared, as it had often done before. Every plan contemplated seemed 
to have an “if,” and no one was satisfied that we had as yet the plan 
to fit our particular needs. After a thorough canvass of the matter, our 
Committee agreed to send Dr. Mills to Chicago to visit the Field Colum- 
bian Museum. The Executive Committee of the Society heartily ap- 
proved this plan. Dr. Mills reports having been very cordially received, 
and was shown many special favors and opportunities:to study their 
system. While we may not be able to carry out their method, in detail, 
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for some time to come, a broad foundation will be laid, so that whatever 
modifications may be made to meet our particular needs will grow out 
of this system. The Curator and Committee are a unit in their desire 
to have full, complete and-reliable “data” with each specimen. The 
large and increasing number of persons who visit the Museum for the 
purpose of study is not only very gratifying, but also suggestive that 
the interest in the science of archeology is rapidly increasing. The 
catalog shows only a net increase of 458 specimens; there has been a 
much more substantial increase, however. 

Mr. Secretary, we want to felicitate ourselves on the good fortune 
that awaits us: for already we look forward with anticipation of great 
pleasure and benefit to the meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, which is to be held in Columbus during the 
coming summer. We suggest, as highly appropriate, that Section “H” 
(Archeology) be invited to conduct their meetings, surrounded by the 
inspiration and spirit which hover over the Museum and in the building 
which bears the name of their honored President and our illustrious 
and learned friend. 

The Library still has a temporary home in the State Library Rooms. 

We are “casting longing glances” towards the addition to the Cap- 
itol Building, if perchance we shall have suitable and permanent quarters 
so centrally and favorably located. We hope those having the disposition 
and assignment of the space will consider the importance of the work 
of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, and that we 
shall be given proper rooms. 

Very respectfully submitted, 
GEO. F. BAREIS, Chairman. 

December 30, 1898. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FORT ANCIENT. 


E. O. Randall, Secretary, 


Dear Sir: — The Sub-committee on Fort Ancient have, during the 
past year, made several visits to the Fort to direct and supervise the 
work done, and to devise the best means to put and keep the grounds 
and the embankments in good order, so as to restore them, as far as 
possible, to the condition in which they were when the Society assumed 
possession at the direction of the Legislature. 

The addition made by the purchase of the Cowden Tract has added 
largely to their’ care and labor. They are glad to say that the work 
done by Mr. Cowen nnder their direction has been well done and to 
the entire satisfaction of your Committee. The dams heretofore made 
in the washes have been kept up and reinforced where necessary, so 
that the washes are stopped, so that with care no further damage from 
water is to be apprehended. 

The work done in the last three years in clearing away and cutting 
the weeds, briars and bushes has been continued and extended to the 
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new purchase, where, however, much remains to be done, both on the 
inside and outside of the walls. Pursuing the present plan from year to 
year, we hope at a moderate cost to present a beautiful park with green 
grass everywhere, and majestic trees affording pleasant shade, making 
an inviting resort for the citizens of our own and other States. 

Already it is attracting greater numbers, year by year, of the lovers 
of Nature and the students of Archeology, many of them from other 
States. 

Your Committee have entered on the work of repairing the build- 
ings, which are out of repair, and of making an addition to the present 
dwelling, so as to make it comfortable for the tenant and caretaker, and 
to furnish a room for the use of the trustees and the accommodation 
of visitors. This work they expect to have completed by the opening 


of the summer. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Wma. E. Moore, Chairman. 
December 30, 1898. 


REPORT OF THE CURATOR. 


E: O. Randall, Secretary, 

Dear S1r:—I take pleasure in reporting that the year’s work, 
both in the Museum and Field, has been successful, and that increased 
interest in archzological and historical matters is apparent throughout 
the State. During the last few months I have received numerous letters 
from various parts of the State, asking information concerning speci- 
mens found in their respective neighborhoods, and for books on Arche- 
ology, and especially those of our own publication. 

On July 1 we commenced our field work, which was carried on in 
Logan, Licking and Knox Counties, exploring in all fifteen mounds 
and seven gravel burials. Of the mounds explored the large Butcher 
Mound in northern Licking County, and the Larimore Group in southern 
Knox County were the most interesting. 

Mound No. 5 of the Larimore Group contained five headless skel- 
etons, all buried together. These were removed in a good state of pre- 
servation, several of the bones having been pierced with arrow points, 
parts of which still remained firmly imbedded in the bone. 

From September 1 to December 7 my time has been occupied at 
the Museum in making an inventory of the specimens in the Society’s 
collection. The following is the summary of-the Inventory of Museum 
furnished December 7, 1898: 


Pe BS cnrccccewssavvcsedex ipebutin'seoreusednnesens 150 
DL. Kévcxsendsdienesratebda ne baniteeeksheeaneniws oak 396 
ED. "TEE prec ccnces dundsouseenteenekanketneees 111 
NN. OF 5 vkcnccnreccscdnuee Keenessévteacsasntduee 40 
PE, DD hanviccccdvicrccsvovsicstcassvceveevns 867 


Pettery, WHS cccccccccccedscvovssevcvccceeeseeecee’ 19 
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1,348 


During the year several collections have been donated to the 


Museum. The following presented specimens: 


Mr. Chas. McDarrh, 


Urbana, Ohio; Mr. F. N. Draper, West Liberty, Ohio; Mr. M. E. 
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Burdett, DeGraff, Ohio; Mr. A. B. Coover, Roxabell, Ohio; Frank. 
N. Beebe, Columbus, Ohio; Mr. B. B. Herrick, Wellington, Ohio; 
Mr. T. S. Cleveland, Calais, Ohio; Mr. Frank Larimore, Locke, Ohio, 
and Mr. W. P. Parks, Utica, Ohio. 

Those who have loaned collections: Mr. M. E. Thrailkill, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Mr. C. G. Night, Columbus; Mr. Nat. S. Green, Camp 
Dennison, Ohio, and Miss Maggie Skinner, Kalida, Ohio. 

The work on the Archeological Map has not been neglected, and 
I have been able to add ninety earthworks and burials while in the field 
and about the same number by correspondence. 

One of the most interesting and valuable additions to the Museum 
is the copper find from Fort Ancient. It consists of fifty-four copper 
pieces representing breast-plates, celts, button-shaped ornaments and 
bracelets, each individual piece being hammered together, evidently to 
destroy its identity. Some of the plates, if straightened out, would be 
8% inches long by 4 inches wide; but they are bent and hammered 
together, so they represent an irregular mass 2 in. x 1 in. x %in. With 
the copper pieces were found five broken pieces of slate ornaments and 
thirty-four pieces of galenite, and over all was placed about one hundred 
sheets of mica, and all buried within the space of 18 in. x 24 in. and one 
foot deep. They were found by Mr. Warren Cowen, custodian of the 
Fort, and Mr. Wolfe on the farm of the latter, which adjoins the property 
of the State known as Fort Ancient, and were procured for the Society by 
Mr. Geo. F. Bareis, Chairman of the Committee on Museum. 

I beg to thank the officers and trustees for their cooperatiom 


Respectfully submitted, 


Ws. C. Mitts, Curator. 
December 30, 1898. 


PUBLICATIONS BY THE SOCIETY. 


The Society issued in August (1898) the Sixth Volume of 
its documents and papers. This volume comprises some four 
hundred and fifty pages and some twenty-five illustrations. It is 
one of the most valuable and interesting volumes yet issued by 
the Society. Its scope is best indicated by the table of contents, 
which is as follows: 


Colonel William Crawford. By James H. Anderson. 

The History of Popular Education in the Western Reserve. By 
B. A. Hinsdale. 

Franklinton — An Historical Address. By General John Beatty. 

The Ohio Indians. By Col. E. L. Taylor. 

The Pathfinders of Jefferson County. By W. H. Hunter. 

The Centennial of Jefferson County. Compiled by W. H. Hunter. 
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Stanton Day — Ohio Men and Ideas. By Prof. W. H. Venable, 
LL. D. 

Edwin M. Stanton. By Gen. Daniel Sickles. 

A Tribute to Stanton. By Hon. J. H. Trainer. 

Pioneer Day. Addresses by Hon. J. J. Gill, John M. Cook, Esq., 
Hon. Webster Davis. 

Military Day. Address by Gen. S. H. Hurst. 

Addenda to the Pathfinders of Jefferson County. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Society to the Governor. By E. O. 
Randall, Secretary. 

Addresses before the Ohio State Archzological Society — General 
Brinkerhoff, Professor Wright, Professor Orton, President Canfield. 


The demand by societies and libraries of the country for the 
publications of the Society has been steadily increasing. Two 
editions of volumes I, II and III were published previous to 
this year (1898). The 73rd General Assembly in the Appro- 
priation Bill, (April, 1898) appropriated $3,000.00.to the Society; 


“For re-printing volume I, II, III, IV, and V, of the Society’s 
annual publications; each member of the 73rd General Assembly to be 
provided with ten copies of each volume, to be delivered under the 
direction of the Secretary of State.” (See page 243, Vol. 93, Ohio Laws.) 

“Tt was supposed at the time that the appropriation was mude that 
the distribution of these books could be made by the Secretary of State 
under the provisions of Section 70, Ohio Revised Statutes. Indeed that 
was the opinion of the members of the Finance Committee. But it was 
decided that the distribution of these books did not come within the 
purview of that law, and the Secretary of State had no means at his 
disposal covering this matter. _While no provision was made in the 
appropriation to the Society for the expense of delivering these books, 
the officers of the Society decided to assume this expense from their 
general fund at the sacrifice of other needs of the Society, believing that 
the Legislature will, in its next appropriation, make good this amount. 

As one of the objects of this appropriation on the part of the Leg- 
islature was to secure sets of these publications for distribution among 
the school and public libraries, it is expected that the members will 
donate more or less of their sets to libraries in their neighborhood or 
district.” (Circular letter from Secretary Randall to members of the 
Legislature. ) 


The society has innumerable requests from societies, libra- 
ries and individuals for these books but is, of course, unable to 
supply the demand. It is evident, however, that these volumes 
take high rank as historical matter among the libraries and 
students of American history. Two Quarterlies—that for Octo- 
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ber, 1898, and January, 1899, are issued, and will appear as Vol- 
ume VII. Certainly no State in- the Union is officially publish- 
ing more creditable or valuable historical works. 


ZOAR AND GNADDENHUTTEN. 


On September 7, 1898, the secretary visited Gnaddenhutten 
and Zoar to obtain such material as would be thought of value 
to the society concerning those historical towns. A stay of sev- 
eral days was made at Zoar and much valuable data obtained 
relating to the history and working of the Separatist community 
which has since dissolved. A full report concerning the Zoar 
society will appear in the forthcoming volume of the Ohio State 
Archzological and Historical Society. 

On September 29 occurred the centennial anniversary of the 
settlement of Gnaddenhutten by John Heckewelder and the 
Moravian Mission. Our society was invited to participate in that 
event. Vice President Wm. E. Moore, Curator W. C. Mills, 
Assistant Treasurer E. F. Ward, and Secretary E. O. Randall 
represented the society and took part in the public exercises of 
the day. A full account of this celebration will be published in 
our society publications. 


WORK OF THE CURATOR. 


On August 7, 1897, Mr. Warren K. Moorehead resigned the 
office of- Curator and Mr. Clarence Lovebery, who had been 
acting as assistant, was promoted to the Curatorship, but after a 
few months of effective service on February 8, 1898, he was 
given a leave of absence, having been appointed to a position as 
Inspector in the Government department of Veterinary Science, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. Miss Lucy Allen took 
charge of the Museum and performed the duties of Curator until 
June 1, 1898, when the Executive Committee elected Mr. W. C. 
Mills, Curator. Mr. Mills is a graduate of the Ohio State 
University, and has had considerable experience in the line of 
Archaealogical work, and thus far has most satisfactorily filled 
the position. He has visited Chicago and Cincinnati in the in- 
terest of the society, studying the methods persued by the 
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Archaeological Museums in those cities. He has inaugurated 
some marked improvements in the care and management of the 
society’s museum, and has made several trips to various parts of 
the State inspecting localities of archaelogical interest. 


: LECTURES. 


On the evening of March 12, 1898, Colonel Robert B. 
Stanton, the eminent engineer and archeologist, lectured under 
the auspices of the society in the auditorium of the O. S. Uni- 
versity on the ‘‘Cliff Dwellers of the Southwest.” The lecture 
was illustrated by fine stereopticon views, and he was listened to 
by an audience of students and citizens that completely filled 
the hall. 

On the.evening of April 11, 1898, at the same place, Colonel 
S. K. Donavin delivered a most interesting lecture on the In- 
surrection of John Brown at Harper’s Ferry and his trial and 
execution of which Mr. Donavin was an eye witness. It is ex- 
pected Mr. Donavin will contribute an article on this subject for 
the publications of the society. 


QUARTERS FOR THE SOCIETY. 


The secretary can only repeat more earnestly than ever what 
he has frequently before said concerning the needs of the society 
for permanent and ample quarters. Although the society is ac- 
complishing better and larger works each year, it is more and 
more hampered by the lack of adaquate quarters. It is sincerely 
hoped the new state house building, now in process of erection, 
will provide for this long desired want of the society. 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, the secretary wishes to express the apprecia- 
tion of the society for the interest taken in and aid rendered us 
by Governor Bushnell; the members of the Seventy-third Gen- 
eral Assembly and all the State officials with whom the society 
has come in contact; also the daily papers of Columbus and 
other cities for their generous treatment, and to The Review of 
Reviews, The Ohio Educational Monthly, The Bible Teacher for 
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Sunday Schools, and other magazines and periodicals. Letters 
acknowledging our reports and commending the work of our 
‘archaeological department have been received from leading in- 
stitutions throughout the country, notably the Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington, D. C.; American Museum of Natural 
History, New York; Field Columbian Museum, Chicago; 
Archaeological Museum, Toronto, Canada; Museum of Natural 
History, Cambridge, Mass.; University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, University of Cincinnati, etc., etc. 

Personally, the secretary wishes to thank the trustees and 
especially the executive committee for their uniform kindness 
and courtesy to him. Respectfully submitted, 


E. Q. RANDALL, 
Columbus, Ohio, February, 1899. Secretary. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING FEBRUARY 1, 1899. 


RECEIPTS. 

Ci Deets Pee Fh, Tins vee kcsdedccsdcesessss $549 64 
BON, GUE o.n 0 x0¢:cin ta avin cae tulncnt oneness weenie 136 00 
PE Oe catenin ces cncccanswadcnes cad snasebavers 19 00 
Interest on Permanent Fund...........ccccccsccces 70 93 
From State Treasurer — 

Poe care Of Pott AMHR 6 ncccccccccccsoceseves 119 75 

For reprinting publication................e006- 3,000 00 

OL CUPONE CXDENBES. 6<.66cccccvccccbccsscscess 2,303 31 

Be MS bins iiss os ca at oatieosieceee 963 11 

For field work and Museum..............eeee- 490 55 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

One VGN Bisco sc cece adcavccecacncode $3,000 00 
Des SOE GI GRR enc cckccsiescececnccccces 143 35 
Ee cincn cr dciece a wsiewnuwesutoresn eanmeute 1,443 20 
TA No icininwavdecdeuveiwecosssasiecy ne qcweuet 72 71 
Re ee Bak 6aennsdisedceninneedseiwees 119 75 
“PICT WOTK ANG DEUS. 0.6 55 5.0 \cces.ccevncicinie vew's'cs 490 55 
NE GP Pisces heck cciontsnsedernncees 90 50 
ES Gnd. dh dncask bacccksaesordecensceeeedeennk 1,280 00 
PRCPIRIE PORNE 55 5b side Sinnwesenncss ee siehewetuents 95 93 
PRM Sc cive cosy cicewx scat cee e our ye omessyeewsioduiie 95 79 
Se I i kept ce ccataeeesoreer ans yasaween 100 00 
Eee. SEs Bs Us once iiivbrccindcnie sense cnsewan 31 15 
Pamrenteal Te, TI a ao oa ois ssn onc scien cecdesaeeees 40 75 
PERE BU CRIN 6 h5. oo cd cK lewdoceptueswieee vices 22 43 
ee CE vine ditinsce dtensydeddebrsesaseide 48 45 
SE GE CIs nhc eck vnsiededsincscnesaa 12 32 
EY GRNIOEE oon c dcccewesccectsnetpeesisecsves 23 14 
Balance on hand February 1, 1899................ 


Respectfully submitted, 
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$ 7,652 29° 


27 
$7,652 2% 


S. S. Ricxrty, Treasurer. 





